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NIGHT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS. 

V.  —  THE  CAnniiiRES  DE  L’AMEKIQt'E. 

After  having  decided  upon  proceeding  to  the 
Carrieres  de  I’Amerique,  it  became  necessary  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  our  driver  was  willing,  not  only  to 
take  us  that  distance,  but  likewise  to  venture  into 
such  an  out-of-the-way  and  dangerous  locality  at 
such  an  unseasonable  hour  of  the  night.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  our  provincial  “  cocher  ”  had  never  heanl  of 
the  Carrieres,  and  consequently  could  not  be  daunt¬ 
ed  by  their  evil  reputation. 

The  streets  are  by  this  time  almost  entirely  de¬ 
serted  ;  every  now  and  then  we  come  upon  sergents- 
de-ville  walking  in  pairs ;  late  roisterers  being  con¬ 
ducted  home  by  some  “  guardian  angel  ” ;  solitary 
pedestrians  walking  for  security  in  the  middle  of 
the  road ;  and  the  lights  of  the  chiifonniers  dancing 
before  us  like  the  lights  of  ships  at  sea.  We  cross 
the  Boulevards,  and  find  these  equally  deserted, 
save  that  a  solitary  carriage  containing  some  grande 
dame  in  tulle  and  diainonas,  stealing  a  few  momen¬ 
tary  winks  of  sleep,  flashes  past.  We  go  over  the 
Canal  St.  ^Martin,  up  the  Rue  Faubourg  du  Temple, 
across  the  Boulevard  de  I’Exterieur,  and  proceed  to 
ascend  the  steep  incline  of  La  Courtille.  So  far  we 
feel  satisfied  that  we  are  in  the  right  road;  but 
where  to  turn  off  to  the  Carrieres,  as  we  know  we 
shall  have  to  do,  we  are  in  doubt.  At  this  moment 
we  overtake  a  couple  of  sergents-de-ville,  and  order 
the  driver  to  pull  up  and  make  inquiries.  “  Car¬ 
rieres  de  I’Amerique  ?  ”  they  repeat  to  one  another, 
and  stare  at  us;  but,  with  the  imperturbation  of 
French  policemen  they  ask  no  questions,  and  after 
having  directed  us,  make  some  muttered  observa¬ 
tions  to  each  other  about  “  deux  fous  Anglais  ”  as 
we  disappear.  AVe  pass  the  Mairie  and  the  Church 
of  Belleville,  and  on  arriving  at  an  open  space  en¬ 
compassed  by  arcades  of  lime-trees,  turn  sharply  off 
to  the  left ;  and  after  some  minutes’  drive  along  a 
dark,  steep,  desolate  road,  which  puts  our  driver  in  a 
remarkably  bad  humor,  come  to  the  dark  narrow 
turning,  with  a  couple  of  solitary-looking  houses  at 
each  comer,  which,  we  had  been  informed,  led  to 
the  Carrieres  de  I’Amerique. 

AVe  stop  the  cab,  and  alight,  bidding  the  coachman 
await  our  return.  He  grumbles,  but  we  take  no 
notice  of  that,  and  so  he  composes  himself  for  a  nap 
as  we  advance  up  the  dark  lane.  AA’e  also  take  care 
to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road  to  guard  against 
any  too  sudden  interview,  which  might  otherwise  be 
easily  made  from  behind  the  broken  bits  of  wall,  the 
jutting  masses  of  earth,  and  the  rude  irregular  fences 
on  either  side.  At  last,  in  the  dim  light,  we  catch 


sight  of  some  empty  wagons  drawn  up  on  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  see  before  us  the  light  of  a  blazing 
fire.  AVe  are  sure  now  that  we  are  on  the  right 
road.  As  we  advance,  the  ground  on  either  hand 
liecomes  more  hilly  and  desolate-looking,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  we  find  ourselves 
encompassed  by  a  series  of  steep  mounds  with 
clusters  of  bushes  and  stunted  trees  cutting  here  and 
there  against  the  heavy  gray  sky. 

On  our  left  hand  we  notice  a  long  winding  flight 
of  rude  steps,  hewn  out  of  the  soft  stone,  leading 
evidently  to  the  tojis  of  the  kilns,  the  fires  from  which 
we  had  already  remarked  :  after  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  we  decide  upon  ascending  them.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  the  mound,  we  find  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  large,  desolate  tract  of  broken  ground, 
with  several  large  open  sheds  at  some  distance  in 
front  of  us,  but  considerably  towards  our  left.  The 
wind  blows  chill,  and  a  drizzling  rain  begins  to 
fall. 

AA^e  are  irresolute  in  which  direction  to  proceed. 
The  proper  course,  we  feel,  is  to  make  for  the  sheds ; 
but  all  looks  black  as  pitch  beneath  their  roofs,  and 
if  any  of  the  miserable  wretches  whom  we  know  to 
be  at  hand  should  think  it  worth  while  to  attack  us 
on  our  entering  these  sheds,  retreat  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  over  such  rough  ground,  with  its  innumerable 
pit-holes.  AVkilst  we  are  deliberating  as  to  the 
course  we  shall  adopt,  v/e  make  out  against  a  small 
patch  of  sky  the  outlines  of  some  figures  moving 
about  beneath  the  sheds.  Our  own  forms  we  know 
must  be  distinctly  visible  to  these  people,  as  there  is 
a  broad  mass  of  sky  behind  us.  Presently  we  ob¬ 
serve  three  men  issuing  from  out  the  darkness,  — 
two  of  whom,  apparently,  descend  the  hill  in  the 
direction  of  the  road  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
quarries,  while  the  third  advances  slowly  over  the 
broken  ground  that  intervenes  between  ourselves 
and  him.  As  he  approaches,  he  branches  off  on  a 
sudden  in  a  like  direction  to  that  taken  by  his  com¬ 
panions.  This  gives  us  some  concern ;  it  looks  as  if 
these  men  were  taking  us  in  the  rear.  Therefore 
we  advance  at  once  towards  the  last-mentioned  in¬ 
dividual,  who  still  continues  in  sight.  As  soon  as 
we  are  certain  that  we  are  within  hearing  we  hail 
him,  and  he  at  once  halts.  I  ask,  “  Are  there  many 
at  the  quarries  to-night?”  “Not  so  many  as 
usual,”  replies  he.  AVe  ask  how  many.  “AA^y,” 
he  replies,  “there  are  nine  of  them  now  at  the 
plaster  kilns,  and  six  or  seven  at  the  cement  kilns,  I 
fancy.”  “  Are  they  asleep  ?  ”  “  Some  are,  the  two 
women  and  tlie  child,  and  several  of  the  men,  but  a 
couple  of  men  are  having  a  game  at  cards.”  “  Is 
there  anybody  in  the  stone  quarries  ?  ”  we  next  in- 
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quired.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  we  only  go  there  when 
Ae  police  chase  us.*  This  reply  indicates  that  he 
is  an  habitu^  of  the  place ;  But  on  asking  our  new 
acquaintance  what  he  is,  he  coolly  tells  us  he  is  a 
house-painter,  and  had  been  a  week  out  of  work. 
“  Who  were  those  men  who  came  from  the  sheds 
with  you  a  few  minutes  ago  V  ”  we  inquired.  “  A 
couple  of  tramps,  who  have  gone  off  to  the  Halles  to 
see  if  they  can  get  a  job."  “  You  know  your  wav, 
of  course,  all  about  this  place  ?  ”  “Yes.”  “Well, 
will  you  mind  showing  us  over  it  ?  ”  “  Not  at  all,” 
he  replied;  whereupon  wc  all  moved  forward,  he 
leading  the  way. 

During  the  foregoing  conversation  we  had  taken 
“  stock  ”  of  our  man,  so  far  as  the  dim  light  would 
admit  of  our  doing.  We  saw  at  once  by  the  torn 
state  of  his  clothes,  and  by  his  general  manner, 
that  he  was  no  house-painter  a  week  out  of  work ; 
still,  there  was  nothing  of  the  cut-throat  about 
his  appearance,  and  we  thought  wo  might  ven¬ 
ture  to  put  ourselves  under  his  guidance ;  particu¬ 
larly,  too,  if  what  he  said  was  true,  and  women 
and  children  trusted  themselves  at  night-time  in 
such  a  place. 

We  followed  him  into  the  first  shed.  True 
enougli,  lying  on  the  bare  ground  round  the  top  of 
the  still-burning  kiln  we  counted  four  men,  all 
ragged  and  shoeless,  a  couple  of  pale-faced,  scanti- 
ly^ad  women,  and  a  chubby-looking  little  girl,  the 
whole  of  them  seemingly  fast  asleep ;  while  up  in  a 
corner,  sheltered  behind  a  pile  of  bricks  wc  obsened 
two  ill-looking  barelboted  blackguards,  playing 
piquet  with  a  pack  of  dirty  cards,  by  the  light  of  a 
bit  of  tallow  candle  stuck  in  the  ground,  while  a 
third  was  looking  on.  All  were  smoking  short 
black  pipes,  and  ml  seemed  to  be  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  intoxication.  They  exch.anged  a  few  words 
with  our  guide,  but  took  no  notice  of  me  or  my 
friend  beyond  eying  us  with  a  confused  expression 
of  surprise.  The  guide  we  had  picked  up  now  con¬ 
ducts  us  between  long  piles  of  newly  made  bricks 
stacked  to  dry,  then  along  a  narrow  winding  path¬ 
way,  over  the  same  kind  of  broken  ground  we  had 
already  traversed,  until  we  reach  the  top  of  the  ce¬ 
ment  kilns,  three  of  which,  -within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other,  are  burning  furiously.  We  find  the 
heat  too  fierce,  and  the  fumes  by  far  too  no.xious,  to 
continue  in  close  vicinity  to  them  fbr  any  length  of 
time ;  and  we  notice  that  the  dirty,  ragged,  wan- 
looking  wretches  who  are  sleeping  near  them  like- 
■wise  keep  at  a  safe  distance.  “  ifany  a  man  ha.s 
been  sulrocated  by  going  to  sleep  too  close  to  them,” 
observes  our  guide.  “  I  once  saw  a  fellow  carried 
off  to  the  Morgue  from  here.  lie  was  so  wet  and 
cold  when  he  came  in,  that  he  would  lie  down  near 
the  edge,  though  every  one  cautioned  him  of  the 
danger  he  was  exposing  himself  to.  By  and  by  wo 
ail  &)pped  off  to  sleep,  and  he  with  the  rest  of  us  ; 
and  when  we  began  to  turn  out  in  the  morning  be- 
fbre  the  workmen  arrived,  we  found  the  poor  devil 
had  ‘lost  his  taste  for  bread,’  —  had  ‘broken  his 
pipe,  in  fact,’  and  required  to  be  ‘dressed  in  deal,’” 
—  slang  phrases,  signifying  that  he  was  dead,  and 
ready  mr  his  collIn. 

Among  the  miserable-looking  beings  we  here 
found  asleep  was  one  little  fellow  with  an  accordion 
for  his  pillow,  not  because  it  added  to  the  comfort  of 
his  repose,  but  that  he  might  not  be  robbed  of  it  be¬ 
fore  morning  broke.  Another  individual  had  a  worn- 
out  pair  of  shoes  under  his  head,  evidently  for  the 
same  reason ;  although  we  certainly  should  not  have 
supposed  them  worth  carrying  away.  Our  guide 


told  us  that  those  who  brought  any  food  -with  them 
to  the  quarries  invariably  ate  it  up  to  the  last  scrap 
before  thejr  went  to  sleep,  as  they  knew  perfectly 
well  that,  if  they  did  not,  they  would  be  plundered 
of  whatever  remained  before  the  morning. 

We  now  follow  our  guide  down  a  steep  bank  to 
the  kiln  fires,  which  are  burning  furiously' ;  the  crisp 
dry  wood  crackling  and  blazing,  and  sending  up 
clouds  of  thick  white  smoke  in  the  dark  still  night 
Lying  in  front  of  them  in  the  ojien  air,  and  out  in 
the  drizzling  rain,  is  a  black-bearded  man  rolled  up 
in  a  dirty  horse-cloth.  He  looks  up  as  we  approach, 
and,  in  reply  to  some  observations  we  make  respect¬ 
ing  his  uncomfortable  couch,  informs  us  that  he  is 
obliged  to  remain  there  to  look  after  the  fires,  which 
have  to  be  kept  burning  all  through  the  night.  He 
is  one  of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  quarries, 
charged  with  this  special  duty,  and  in  nowise  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tribe  of  vagrants  who  journey  for 
miles  to  snatch  a  night’s  repose  on  the  brink  of  these 
noxious  kilns.  Our  guide  next  leads  us  into  a  kind 
of  gorge  or  hollow  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  small 
acacia-trees.  Gradually'  the  channel  gets  narrower, 
the  sides  steeper,  the  shrubs  thicker,  and  the  road 
—  in  the  middle  of  which  we  notice  that  an  iron 
tramway'  has  been  laid  down  fbr  wagons  bringing 
stone  from  the  qnarrics  —  makes  a  sudden  descent. 
The  ne.xt  minute  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the 
arched  entrance  to  a  dark  gallery  overhung  with 
dense  clusters  of  tall  slender  trees.  Striking  a  light, 
we  penetrate  some  distance  into  this  subterranean 
gallery’,  burning  lucifer-matches  as  we  advance ;  but 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  to  be  seen  in  it,  and  so 
we  are  content  to  take  our  guide’s  description  of  its 
itxtent.  He  informs  us  that  the  chief  gallery  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  straight  direction,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerouashort  branches. 
It  then  makes  a  deep  descent  .tnd  extends  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  di.stance  farther.  When  the  police  come, 
as  they  periodically  do  at  night-time,  in  a  body  some 
forty  or  fifty'  strong,  and;  after  planting  a  cordon 
round  the  (juarrics,  make  a  seizure  of  everybody 
whom  they  can  catch  within  its  circuit,  the  more 
experienced  habitmis,  our  guide  informed  us,  inva¬ 
riably  make  for  this  tunnel^nd  secrete  themselves 
in  one  or  other  of  its  many  galleries  until  all  danger 
of  arrest  h.os  passed  away’.  It  was  only  on  rare 
occasions,  he  said,  that  the  police  ventured  to  explore 
tlieso  subterranean  paxsage.s,  as  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  men  provided  with  lighted  torches  was  requisite 
fbr  this  duty ;  moreover,  they  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  le.avo  a  guard  to  watch  the  entrance,  as  the 
chances  were  the  men  they  wisliefl  to  capture  would 
sneak  out  with  some  of  the  regular  workmen,  .and  so 
escape. 

The  men  who  fbequent  the  quarries,  when  surprised 
by  the  police  very  rarely'  venture  upon  resistance ; 
still,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  some  desperate  ruf¬ 
fians,  who  knew  well  enongh  wliat  their  fate  would 
lie  if  they  allowed  themselve#  to  be  captured,  seized 
hold  of  the  fitvt  police  agents  who  d.artcd  suddenly 
upon  them,  and  tried  to  throw  them  into  the  burning 
furnaces ;  luckily,  however,  without  success.  When 
the  police  have  scoured  the  quarries,  they’  man’ll 
their  prisoners  some  fifteen  or  twenty  abreast,  with 
torch-bearers  and  police  agents  leading  the,  -way,  and 
with  other  agents  on  either  side  and  bringing  up 
the  rear.  In  this  way’  the  prisoners  are  conducted  to 
the  poste  de  police  at  La  Villette,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  distant,  where  they  are  searched;  usually 
without  finding  a  sou  upon  nine-tetiths  of  tlieir 
number.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  less  than 
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half  a  dozen  sous  in  possession  of  the  entire  party. 
At  the  last  descent  made  by  the  mUcc  sixty-two 
prisoners  were  takhn,  of  whom  the  mdest  was  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  almost  totally  blind :  he  was 
known  to  have  &en  a  steady  workman  for  fifty  year’s 
until  he  lost  his  sight.  The  youngest  was  a  boy  often, 
who  had  been  turned  adrift  in  the  world  by  his 
mother.  Among  these  sixty-two  persons  were  no 
less  than  forty-lbur  who  confessed  to  having  been 
brought  up  to  some  regular  employment,  and  these 
included  an  optician,  a  watchmaker,  a  printer,  a 
florist,  anti  a  public  letter-writer,  besides  member’s  of 
all  the  more  common  trades.  One  man  had  been  a 


VI.  —  THE  HALLES,  CABARETS,  A>D  CREUBRIES. 

—  CONOLU8IOX. 

The  Paris  Municipality  has  a  prudent  habit  of 
extinguishing  a  coirsrdcrable  number  of  the  street 
gas-lights  at  certain  specified  hours ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  when  we  re-entered  the  city,  after  a  sharp  drive 
through  Belleville  and 'La  Courtille,  a  little  before 
three  o’clock,  the  streets  were  equally  dark  and  de¬ 
serted,  save  that  solitary  market  carts  of  one  kind 
or  another  were  travelling  towards  those  gigantic 
Halles  Centrales  which  open  at  the  hour  I  have 
named. 


j  valet  de  chambre,  and  on  being  asked  Itow  he 
I  became  reduced  to  the  ragged,  famished  state  in 
I  which  he  was  found,  replied  that  he  had  lost  all  lus 
savings  by  the  Iwnkruptcy  of  some  Individual  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  them,  and  had  soon  after¬ 
wards  lost  his  place  through  the  death  of  his  master, 
aud  had  ever  since  been  unable  to  obtain  another. 
During  the  first  few  weeks  he  was  out  of  place  he 
sold  his  clothes, — one  garment  after  another,  he 
said,  to  live  upon  the  proceeds  and  to  pay  his  rent. 
When  clothes  and  money  were  alike  gone,  his  land¬ 
lord  turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  he  could  find  no 
one  who  would  take  him  in ;  he  therefore  went  to 
the  Carrieres  to  sleep,  and  lying  on  the  bare  ground 
soon  wore  out  the  clothes  he  iiad  on,  and  thus  he 
was  reduced  to  the  miserable  plight  in  which  he  had 
been  found.  Among  a  jiarty  captured  on  one 
occasion  was  a  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  French 
j  viscount.  AVhen  asked,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  what  trade  or  profession  he  followed,  he 
replied  that  he  shelled  walnuts  fur  the  market 
people  at  the  “  haUes.”  Another  man,  taken  at  the 
same  time,  said  he  bad  been  a  banker. 

AVe  now  returned  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
kiln  fires,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him. 
He  informed  as  that  the  peojile  who  frequented  the 
quarries  usually  left  by  four  d’clock  in  the  morning 
or  earlier ;  at  any  rate,  when  the  workmen  arrived 
at  five  o’clock  they  invariably  found  the  place 
perfectly  clear.  From  what  this  man  told  us,  it 
appeared  that  a  sort  of  tacit  uiidei'stauding  e.xisted 
between  the  people  connected  with  the  quan’ie.s  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  vagabonds  who  frequent  tliem 
on  the  other.  The  former  allow  the  latter  to  remain 
I  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  place  during  the 
I  night-time,  and  in  return  for  this  act  of  civility  tlie 
I  thieves  and  vagi’auts  who  profit  by  it  never,  damage 
the  kilns,  neither  do  they  ever  carry  away  the 
more  heavy  tools  which  the  workmen  leave  behind 
them. 

I  Some  time  ago  the  proprietor  of  a  portion  of  the 
I  quarries  complained  to  the  police  of  the  unauthor¬ 
ized  invasion  of  Lis  property  at  unseasonable  hours, 

1  I  which  resulted  in  the  vagrants  being  kept  away  for 
I  I  a  time ;  but  one  night  they  revenged  themselves  by 
I  setting  fire  to  an  immense  stack  of  fagots  valued  at 
j  C, 000. francs,  since  which  occasion  they  Lave  never 

!  been  interfered  with.  The  same  man  assured  as 
I  that  a  few  years  ago  gangs  of  fellows  used  to  con¬ 
gregate  round  the  entrance  to  the  Carrieres,  and 
rob  any  workman  employed  there  who  was  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  sally  forth  alone.  Men  engaged  at 
the  quarries  of  an  evening  used  also  to  be  plundered 
of  the  bread  and  wine  they  had  provided  them¬ 
selves  with.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a 
gang  of  fellows,  he  told  us,  brouglit  a  whole  sheep, 
which  they  had  stolen,  with  them  to  the  quarries, 
and  skinned,  jointed,  cooked,  and  ate  up  every 
j  scrap  of  it  before  daylight. 

^ - - - : 


By  the  light  of  the  ga.s-lamps  we  discern  in  the 
vicinity  hundreds  of  carts  drawn  up  in  file.  Piles  of 
baskets  of  vegetables  and  sacks  of  potatoes  encumber 
the  pavement,  over  which  rats  are  careering  in 
scores ;  groups  of  sergents-de-ville  are  frequent,  for 
the  opening  of  the  Ilalles  is  the  Par’is  thief’s  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  the  breakfast  after  which  he  is  a  Imn- 
geriiig  depends  upon  his  use  of  it.  Every  place  is 
occupied,  on  the  hundreds  of  wooden  bcucues  run¬ 
ning  along  the  curb,  with  men  on  the  lookout 
for  a  job,  while  in  all  the  darker  angles  of  the  build¬ 
ing  men  are  lying  on  the  stone  pavement  almost  in 
heaps.  You  approach  what  appears  to  be  a  dark 
mound,  and  in  the  dim  light  discover  it  to  be  a  mere 
mass  of  slecjiing  human  beings.  “  They  sleep  thus,” 
said  our  new  guide,  —  the  man  who  liad  aceompa- 
nied  us  through  the  Carrieres  de  I’Amerique, — 

“  because,  if  they  sleep  singly,  or  two  or  three  togeth¬ 
er,  the  first  seigent-de-ville  passing  on  his  rounds 
wouhl  arrest  them ;  but  he  cannot  arrest  thirty  men, 
and  doe.s  not  make  the  attempt.  He  pretends  not  to 
see  them.”  : 

A  little  farther  on  were  carts  laden  witli  poultry, 
and  with  baskets  of  eggs  so  heavy  that  a  couple  of  men 
stagger  beneath  them,  with  baskets  containing  Luge  j 
masses  of  butter  covered  over  with  clean  white  i 
cloths,  and  smaller  jiats  wrapiied  round  with  green 
leaves.  Jlany  of  the  cartel’s  weai’  sheep-skin  coats,  , 
spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  weather ;  others  wear  pe-  I 
culLar-:;hapcd,  long  great  coats,  made  of  some  striped  I 
rough  material ;  all  wear  sabots,  women  carters  as  ! 
well  as  men.  The  three-horse  railway  tracks  laden  i 
with  baskets  of  fruit  and  fish  and  other  perbhable 
goods  which  the  comp-anies  are  bound  to  deliver  | 
within  a  specified  time  come  rattling  up.  Carts,  i 
too,  come  driving  in  from  the  abattoirs  filled  with  ! 
whole  sheep  aud  bullocks  in  portions,  and  erelong 
the  day’s  food  of  the  larger  part  of  Paris  is  spread 
before  us.  You  may  reckon  cabbages  and  lettuces 
and  watercresses  by  the  acre,  and  all  the  other  vegc-  j 
tables  in  season  on  the  same  grand  scale.  AIT  Is 
noise,  confusion,  and  bustle,  and  amidst  the  general  I 
din  the  clock  strikes  three,  when  all  the  many  en-  | 
trancta  to  the  Halles  are  thrown  open,  and  the  real 
business  of  the  morning  commences. 

But  other  places  besides  the  Halles  open  at  three 
o’clock  this  morning,  and  it  is  these  we  have  come 
to  sec,  —  the  cabarets,  cafes,  cremeries,  laiteries, 
crowded  round  this  spot.  The  moment  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  their  doors  are  thrown  invitingly 
ojien.  The  majority  are  filled  by  a.  rush,  as  it  were ; 
the  foremost  rank,  however,  not  being  composed  of 
people  belonging  to  the  market,  but  rather  to  the 
scandalous  classes  eager  to  spend  the  few  sous  Which, 
though  insuflicieiit  to  have  obtained  them  a  bed,  will 
yet  procure  them  a  “  goutte  ”  of  their  favorite  liq¬ 
uor.  AA^itli  the  drunken  workman  it  is  a  point  of 
honor  to  spend  his  last  sou  before  going  to  his  day’s 
work ;  and  as  ho  could  not  get  through  all  his  money 
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overnight,  he  sleeps  and  lounges  round  the  Halles, 
where  the  cabarets  open  a  good  two  hours  earlier 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Paris.  It  is  always 
some  burning  liquor  that  is  called  for,  even  though 
it  be  in  the  height  of  summer,  —  can  de  feu,  under  one 
or  other  of  its  many  disguises.  In  company  with  our 
guide  we  surveyed  the  insides  of  half  a  score  of  these 
establishments,  each  of  which  has  a  physiognomy  of 
its  own,  some  special  reputation,  or  certain  eccentri¬ 
cities  among  its  own  peculiar  frequenters.  In  front 
of  a  massive  zinc  counter,  and  against  the  wall,  there 
is  commonly  a  narrow  wooden  bench,  on  which  the 
tipplers  try  to  snatch  their  forty  winks,  — spite  of  the 
shouts  and  oaths  with  which  the  place  resounds, — 
between  the  rounds  of  the  police.  “  It  is  forbidden 
to  sleep  in  these  cabarets,”  observes  our  guide ; 
“  you  may  drink  as  much  as  you  please  in  them,  but, 
if  you  sleep,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  furnished  with 
a  lit  au  violon  at  the  nearest  police  post.”  Some  of 
these  cabarets  have  small  rooms  in  the  rear  devoted 
to  the  use  of  habitues,  men  who  drink  for  hours  to¬ 
gether  regularly  every  day.  The  close  and  stifling 
atmosphere  of  these  little  dens  seems  to  give  the  lie 
to  science,  by  proving  that  people  can  live  without 
so  much  as  a  mouthfiH  of  fresh  air  among  a  dozen. 
The  Cafe  de  I’Esperance,  in  the  Rue  dos  Innocents, 
adjoining  the  Halles,  allows  its  more  favored  guests 
to  retire  to  the  cellar  when  the  hour  of  closing  ar¬ 
rives,  there  to  continue  their  drinking-bouts  until  the 
hour  for  opening  comes  round  again.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  regular  Halles  cafd,  but  one  with  shabby 
velvet  cushions  and  numberless  looking-glasses. 

Our  guide  now  took  us  to  some  crenieries  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Grande  Truanderie,  where  for  two  or 
three  sous  you  may  have  a  j)etit  noir,  and  sleep  un¬ 
disturbed  for  three  hours.  The  first  wc  enter  has 
a  red-tile  floor,  very  dirty  walls,  and  five  dark  mar¬ 
ble  tables,  at  each  of  which  six  or  eight  people  can 
be  accommodated.  The  place  has  a  clock,  of  course, 
to  time  the  slumberers  by,  and  hat-pegs,  in  case 
they  prefer  to  take  their  sleep  uncovered.  Several 
loaves,  about  eight  feet  long,  are  ranged  by  the  side 
of  the  counter  for  those  who  wish  to  eat  as  well  as 
drink.  The  petit  noir  is  composed  of  a  small  bowl 
of  black  coffee,  three  lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  petit 
verre  of  very  weak  eau-de-vie,  which  is  an  “  extra,” 
and  costs  a  sou.  Without  the  p<ttil  verve  the  cost  is 
two  sous,  but,  should  the  gas  be  burning,  the  charge 
is  three  softs.  A  number  of  men  are  gulping  down 
coffee,  all  seemingly  the  poorest  among  the  poor. 
The  proprietor  considerately  keeps  the  shutters  up, 
to  render  the  room  as  dark  as  possible  for  his 
guests. 

The  Restaurant  du  Centre,  hlaison  Chalvet,  in 
the  same  street,  is  another  of  these  establishments. 
Here  you  can  get  such  extravauces  as  meat  at  3d. 
per  plate,  a  dessert  for  from  2  to  4  sous,  ca/e'-au-lnit 
at  3  sous,  and  ploria  at  the  same  figure ;  but  the  petit 
noir  is  its  staple  trade.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
extremely  low,  and  altogether  the  aspect  of  the 

Elace  is  a  shade  more  miserable  than  the  one  wc 
ave  just  left.  The  company  are  of  the  same  type, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  most  of  those  here 
assembled  are  enjoying  their  short  black  pipes.  At 
the  Laiterie  de  liipruiandie,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Petite 
Truanderie,  instead  of  marble  tables  there  were 
wooden  benches;  and  yet  here  we  found  a  more 
numerous  company  than  at  either  of  the  other  es¬ 
tablishments. 

On  returning  towards  the  Halles,  we  pass  dozens 
of  open  coffee-stalls.  We  perceive  that  day  has 
broke,  the  sky  is  tinged  with  blue,  and  the  sun  is 


ttg  the  uiurW  atmosphere  around  into  an 
oulen  one.  The  flowers  and 
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almost  golden  one.  The  flowers  imd  fruit  give  forth 
the  most  delicious  odors,  and  captivate  the  eye 
with  their  beauty.  Passing  through  a  perfect  gar¬ 
den  of  them  into  all  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the 
market,  we  are  struck  with  the  enormous  number 
of  people ,  employed  in  the  Halles.  The  regular 
badged  porters  alone  are  as  many  as  four  thousand, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  thousands  of  irregu¬ 
lars,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  outsiders  eager 
for  a  job.  All  the  heavy  work  is  done  by  what  are 
called  “  the  strong  men,”  known  by  their  enormous, 
wide-brimmed,  gray  hats.  AVe  make  our  way 
through  the  crowd  of  chafferers  and  b.irgainers  into 
the  pretty  sejuare  of  the  Innocents,  with  its  famous 
fountain  by  Jean  Goujon,  its  trickling  waters,  and 
its  clusters  of  "reen  trees  and  shrubs,  to  breakfast  at 
Baratte’s.  We  —  the  thief  and  ourselves  —  mount 
to  the  salon  on  the  first  floor,  and  fortunately  find 
places.  Our  guide,  whom  we  could  now  survey  by 
broad  daylight,  was  a  man  of  about  six-and-thirty 
years  of  age,  slightly  over  the  average  height,  with 
unquiet  eyes,  a  mouth  displaying  sad  want  of  decis¬ 
ion,  and  a  remarkably  prominent  nose.  Over  his 
left  temple  was  a  deep  scar  that  looked  uncommonly 
like  a  sabre-cut.  He  wore  a  patched  and  tattered 
working-man’s  short  blue  jacket  and  trousers,  a  red 
handkerchief,  and  a  small  pointed  cap.  Although 
the  room  was  full  of  company,  nobody  paid  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  strange  kind  of  individual  we 
had  introduced ;  they  looked  at  os  and  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  went  on  with  their  talk.  In  fact, 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  at  Ba¬ 
ratte’s  soon  learn  not  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 
AVe  ordered  breakfast,  mainly  of  fish,  because  it  is 
to  eat  the  fish  in  its  freshest  state  that  people  get 
up  early,  or  rather  sit  up  late,  and  come  down  to 
breakfast  at  one  of  these  places.  Our  guide  was 
not  at  all  embarrassed.  On  my  asking  him  whether 
he  would  prefer  red  or  white  wine,  he  replied  with 
perfect  nonchalance,  “  AA’hite  wine  with  the  fish,  by 
all  means.”  He  had  certain  airs  of  breeding  about 
him  too,  —  although  we  found  him  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
educated,  —  and  ate  the  young  green  peas  with  his 
fork  in  quite  a  dainty  way.  He  described  himself  as 
a  house-painter,  out  of  work ;  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  appear  strange  to  us  how 
he  picked  up  his  peculiar  knowledge  if  his  career 
had  been  that  of  an  honest  working-man.  He  had 
told  us,  for  instance,  that  there  was  a  gang  of  thieves 
all  belonging  to  the  family  Romaniemel,  who  were 
freejuent  visitors  to  the  Carribres  de  I’Ameriffuc. 
They  kept  themselves  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
every  one  else,  he  said,  and  seemed  to  go  to  the 
Carrieres  more  with  a  view  of  picking  up  inlbrma- 
tion  than  for  .any  other  purpose.  This  is  hardly  the 
kind  of  knowledge  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  honest 
working-man. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  seated  at  a  large  t.able, 
were  a  party  of  six,  —  three  ])elitii  crevM  and  three 
cocotte.'),  —  who,  not  content  with  a  brilliant  supper 
overnight,  seemed  to  h.ave  come  down  to  an  early 
fish  breakfast  at  Baratte’s.  They  were  all  in  even¬ 
ing  toilets,  and  the  coiffures  of  the  women  were  in 
a  singularly  disreputable  state.  Occasionally  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  little  foot  would  be  whipped  on 
to  the  table  among  the  plates  and  glasses  without 
knocking  anything  over,  and  then  would  be  as  sud¬ 
denly  removed.  The  rest  of  the  company  were  all 
young  men,  breakfasting  in  couples,  who,  after 
“  making  a  night  of  it,’’  were  now  annexing  a  piece 
of  the  morning. 
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Our  own  excursion  was  now  over.  Leaving 
Baratte’s,  we  dismissed  our  guide  without  so  much 
as  a  word  of  lecture,  bought  a  bouquet,  and  were 
looking  out  for  a  cab  to  drive  us  home,  when  sud¬ 
denly  our  guide  made  his  reappearance.  “I  am 
going  to  look  out  for  a  job  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,” 
said  ne,  “close  by,  and  if  you  have  never  been  there 
at  this  time  in  the  morning  (it  was  near  five),  you 
will  see  a  curious  sight.”  We  walked  with  him  to 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
saw,  perhaps,  a  thousand  men  in  blue  and  white 
blouses  assembled.  There  was  one  large  group  and 
a  countless  number  of  smaller  ones.  “  Every  man 
who  gets  up  this  morning,”  says  our  guide,  “  and 
does  n’t  know  where  to  find  the  day’s  work  he  wants, 
comes  here  ;  by  six  o’clock  there  wil  be  ns  many  as 
two  thousand  people,  every  one  of  whom  is  in  want  of 
a  day’s  work.”  And  this  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Pre¬ 
fect  for  the  Seine  is  at  this  moment  doing. 


ON  MU.  TENNYSON’S  “  LUCRETIUS.” 

nr  R.  c.  j£un,  3i.  a., 

riLLOW.UF  TBISITT  COLLKCE,  CAXURIDUE. 

Mu.  Texxysox's  Lucretius  has  probably  had  a 
great  many  readers  who  did  not  know  much  about 
Lucretius  before,  and  who  have  never  read  a  line  of 
the  De  llerum  Natura ;  nor  k  it  necessary  to  have 
done  so  in  order  to  enjoy  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem. 
But,  apart  from  its  artistic  qualities,  the  }x>ein  has 
another,  which,  in  a  work  of  art,  is  accidental,  —  its 
historical  truth  ;  that  is,  the  Lucretius  whom  it  de- 
!  scribes  has  a  true  resemblance  to  the  real  Lucretius, 

I  as  revealed  in  hk  own  work ;  the  picture  is  not 
I  merely  a  picture,  but  happens  to  be  a  portrait  also. 

!  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  without  use  in  helping  us  to 
j  understand  this  portrait  more  thoroughly,  if  we  can 
j  discover  some  of  the  leading  characteristics,  the 
j  main  currents  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  the  De 
I  Rerum  Natura  shows  in  the  historical  Lucretius,  and 
which  are  so  reproduced  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  as 
to  give  this  impression  of  its  being  historically  true. 
The  character  of  Lucretius  is  not  one  which  can  be 
understood  without  some  little  trouble ;  his  life  was 
colored  by  a  creed  which,  as  he  held  it,  can  never 
be  popular ;  and  because  he  lived  this  creed,  and  did 
not  talk  it  merely,  he  has  always  been  lonely ;  a 
stranger,  almost,  in  the  Roman  world  into  which  he 
was  born  too  late ;  and,  for  after  times,  one  whose 
!  voice,  when  first  heard,  seems  fiir  off  and  strange ; 

I  until,  as  the  monotone  grows  upon  the  ear,  it  is  no 
j  longer  a  dirge  chanted  to  the  wmils,  but  the  e.arnest 
leading  with  human  fears  and  hopes  of  a  pitssionate 
uman  heart. 

It  k  difficult  to  follow  the  workings  of  a  nature  so 
much  out  of  the  range  of  common  sympathy 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  its  laws ; 
without  at  least  some  general  perception  of  the 
master-lines  in  which  its  forces  move,  some  clew  to 
the  secret  of  the  inner  life  from  which  they  spring. 
In  this  large  sense,  the  best  commentary  on  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  Lucretius  is  the  De  Rerum  Natura  itself. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  more  special  sense  in  which 
its  aid  might  be  used ;  the  English  poem  abounds 
with  •  phrases,  imagen’,  allusions,  which  might  be 
illustr.ated  from  the  Latin ;  and,  for  any  one  yrho 
knows  the  Latin  poem  already,  there  is  a  certain 
interest  in  recognizing  them.  For  instance,  when 
Lucretius  is  speaking  of  the  hateful  fancies  that 
beset  him,  and  a.sks, — 

“  llow  >houl<I  the  miml,  except  it  loved  them,  clasp 
Those  Id  herself?  Or  do  they  fly, 


Now  thinner  and  now  thicker,  like  the  flakes  I 

In  a  fall  of  snow  ^ 

this  means  more,  if  it  k  remembered  that  such  was  S 
in  fact  the  regular  Epicurean  doctrine,  which  ' 
Lucretius  illustrated  with  so  much  poetical  variety,  : 
—  that  from  all  surfaces  are  forever  streaming  j 
images,  “  idols,”  thin  as  films,  “  fine  as  the  gossamer  ! 
coats  which  the  cicade  puts  off  in  summer,”  or  “  the  j 

vesture  which  the  serpent  slips  among  the  thorns  ” ;  | 

and  that  these  “  idols  ”  account  for  an  that  men  see  ; 

or  fancy.  Or  when  Empedocles  is  spoken  of  as 
“  the  great  Sicilian,”  the  designation  gains  in  point  if 
it  serves  to  recall  the  famous  lines  in  the  De  Rerum 
Natura,  where  Lucretius  is  stirred  to  the  prake  of 
Sicily  by  the  mention  of  her  greatest  son ;  and  ends 
by  saying  that  that  fair  island,  “rich  in  all  good  I 

things,  guarded  by  large  force  of  men,  yet  seems  to  i 

have  held  within  it  nothing  more  glorious  than  thk 
man.”  Again,  where  Lucretius  is  speaking  of  the 
dream  in  which  his  ruling  thought  took  a  terrible 
form,  —  in  which  he  saw  the  atom-streams  pouring 
along  in  tumultuous  career,  wrecking  order  and 
re-oixlering  chaos, —  ! 

^^That  was  mine,  my  dream,  I  knew  it,  —  ' 

Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dofc  | 

With  inward  yelp  and  restless  forefoot  plies  | 

His  fun«lion  ^  the  woodland  ** :  | 

it  is,  perhaps,  just  possible  to  read  this  without  | 
perceiving  that  the  comparison  intended  k  with  a  I 
dog  hunting  in  dreams  ;  but  certainly  no  one  will  miss  ‘ 
the  point,  or  fail  to  see  what  “restless  forefoot” 
means,  who  remembers  that  exactly  the  same  idea, 
the  uneasy  movement  of  a  dog’s  feet  when  he  is 
dreaming,  is  brought  in  by  Lucretius  himself,  where 
he  is  proving  that  the  vkions  of  sleep  merely  rellect 
the  waking  instincts :  — 

**  Venantumque  canes  in  molli  saepe  quieta 
lactant  crura  tamen  subito.’* 

Indeed,  there  are  one  or  two  places  in  which  Mr. 
Tennyson  decidedly  puts  a  premium  on  classical 
reading;  for  instance,  where  Lucretius  has  beea 
complaining  that  he  cannot  throw  off  the  horror 
which  is  weighing  upon  him,  and  then  asks,  — 

“  Bat  who  was  he  that  in  the  garJen  snared 
Picas  and  Faunas,  rustic  Gods !  ” 

the  question  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  answered  or  un¬ 
derstood  by  any  one  who  does  not  know  the  story  in 
Ovid’s  Fasti,  how  King  Numa  caught  Picus  and 
Faunus  drowsy  with  wine  in  the  Aventine  grove, 
made  them  his  prisoners,  and  drew  from  them  the 
secret  of  averting  Jove’s  angry  lightnings.  So  that 
Lucretius  appears  to  mean :  “  I  cannot  throw  off  this 
horror ;  but  perhaps  Picus  and  F aunus — if  I  can  only 
catch  them,  as  Numa  did  —  will  teach  me  how  to 
appease  the  gods.” 

Such  an  allusion  as  this  is  a  riddle  which  not 
many  people  will  think  of  attempting  to  guess,  and 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  ;  it  is  enough 
to  feel  that,  precisely  because  the  allusion  is  obscure, 
it  k  natural  in  a  soliloquy ;  for  a  man  who  k  really 
talking  to  himself  does  not  take  pains  to  be  invaria¬ 
bly  lucid  for  the  benefit  of  possible  listeners. 

The  De  Rerum  Natura  leaves  with  any  one  who 
reads  it  attentively  a  distinct  impression  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Lucretius ;  for  he  has  no  conventional 
literary  reserve,  no  hesitation  about  speaking  of 
himself  when  it  is  natural  to  do  so.  He  has  the  con¬ 
centrated  earnestness  of  a  prophet,  who  feels  only 
that  he  has  a  message,  and  must  speak  it ;  whose 
self-oblivion  is  above  the  fear  of  self-assertion.  Now, 

Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very  sue- 
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cessful  ia  reproducing  that  impreaeion  of  Lucretius 
'which  is  dcnved  from  the  Latin  poem,  and  to  have 
effected  this,  not  by  direct  imitation  or  allusion ;  not 
by  the  painting  of  particular  striking  traits ;  but  by 
a  force  of  imaginative  symjiath^'  -which  seizes  and 
represents  their  result.  Thus  m  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poem,  as  in  the  De  Rerum  Natura,  one  feels  instinc¬ 
tively  that  Lucretius  is  lonely ;  lonely  not  merely  in 
the  sense  directly  indicated,  a  man  of  retired,  studi¬ 
ous  habits,  but  one  who  stands  apart  from  the  life 
of  his  day,  isolated  in  his  attachment  to  old  tradi¬ 
tions,  with  too  little  flexibility  or  worldly  wisdom  to 
make  his  way  in  society,  or  to  be  in  any  sense  popu- 
lar. 

In  the  De  Rerum  Nalura  this  solitariness  makes 
itself  felt,  primarily  and  throughout,  in  a  certain 
sustained  intensity,  suggestive  of  an  cflbrt  car¬ 
ried  through  in  unbroken  seclusion ;  fretiuently  in 
mannerisms  or  quaintnesses,  such  as  grow  upon  a 
self- wrapt  man,  unused  to  adjust  himself  by  external 
standards.  Mr.  Tennyson  conveys  to  us  this  inten¬ 
sity  of  Lucretius,  and  performs  the  difllcuit  task  of 
translating  it  into  a  morbid  phase  :  it  is  shown  labor¬ 
ing  and  throbbing  under  a  dead  weight  of  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  we  feel  that  the  agony  described  is  not  that  of 
a  cold  mind  stung,  but  of  an  eager  mind  baffled. 
The  same  tone  of  character  —  ardent,  self-absorbed 
out  of  relation  with  usage  —  is  further  hinted  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  style  and  language;  but 
these  direct  imitations  are  restrained,  and  in  each 
case  make  some  distinct  addition  to  the  total  effect. 
For  instance,  when  Lucretius  states  incidentally 
some  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  discussed  at  pres¬ 
ent,  he  sometimes  gives  the  most  obvious  argument 
for  it  in  a  short  parenthesis,  —  muttered  over  to 
himself,  as  it  were,  to  fortify  his  own  conviction ; 
and  this  sometimes  suggests  very  picturesquely  his 
habit  of  lonely  self-converse.  This  characteristic  is 

fiven  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem,  in  the  pas.sage  where 
lucretius  touches  on  the  story  of  the  Sun  having 
been  wroth  for  the  slaughter  of  his  8acre<l  oxen, 
whose  flesh  moved  and  moaned  on  the  spit,  as  the 
comrades  of  Odysseus  were  preparing  to  eat  them ; 
the  Sun,  he  says,  — 

“  Never  srare, 

Unless  his  wr.ith  were  wreaked  on  wretched  man. 

That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 

Hereafter  :  (talcs !  for  never  yet  on  earth 

Conld  deail  flesh  crc.,-p,  or  bits  of  roasting  ox 

Moan  round  the  spit,  nor  knows  he  what  he  sees  ....”) 

Another  Lucretian  trait  is  the  love  for  certain 
favorite  words,  phrases,  epithets,  which  are  repeated 
again  and  again.  In  this  way  his  regular  epithet 
for  verse  is  “  sweet,”  —  and  this,  with  him,  is  by  no 
means  a  platitude,  but  has  a  special  meaning,  which 
is  explained  by  a  passage  in  his  poem.  lie  says 
there  that,  as  doctors  tempt  children  to  take  a  dose 
of  wormwood  by  smearing  the  edge  of  the  cup  with 
honey,  so  he  has'  resolved  to  set  forth  his  unpalatable 
doctrine  “in  sweet-toned  Pierian  verse,  and  o’erlay 
it,  as  it  were,  with  the  pleasant  houey  of  tlie 
Muses.”  When  Mr.  Tennyson  makes  Lucretius 
speak  of — 

“  ShnUing  reasons  up  in  rhythm. 

Or  lleliconian  honty  in  living  words. 

To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,” 

this  is  a  true  expression  of  that  aSectionate,  sim¬ 
ple-hearted  pmq)Ose,  which  avows  itself  so  often  in 
the  De  Rerum  Nalura,  and  is  so  touching  in  its 
guileless  pride  of  cunning,  —  the  purpose  to  use  his 
very  choicest  art  in  coaxing  Memmius  to  take  the 
physic  of  the  souL 

Lucretius  probqbly  died  in  51  h.  c.  Tlie  last 


years  of  his  life,  the  years  occupied  with  his  unfin¬ 
ished  poem,  were  virtually  the  last  of  the  Roman 
republic.  Several  causes  were  hastening  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  old  framework,  and  leading  up  to  the 
rule  of  one  man  under  republican  forms.  Mean¬ 
while  there  was  a  conservative  party,  republican  in 
the  old  sense,  with  its  strength  in  the  Senate ;  and  the  i 
so-called  popular  party,  out  of  which  the  Dictator  was  i 
soon  to  come.  It  is  not  doubtful  with  which  side 
Lucretius  sympathized,  so  far  as  he  troubled  himself  I 
with  politics  at  all.  All  his  instincts  were  those  of  | 
the  old  Commonwealth,  when  men  lived  simply,  and  ' 
worked  hard  at  things  in  which  they  believed.  If  gen-  ■ 
eral  sensuality  and  insincerity  are  always  signs  of  na-  I 
tional  decay,  m  the  case  of  Itome  they  were  especially 
ominous,  since  hardy  simplicity  and  earnestness  were  ; 
the  very  groundwork  of  the  normal  Roman  character.  | 
A  man  of  the  temperament  of  Lucretius  would  feel  I 
this ;  and  from  his  seclusion  would  look  out  on  poll-  j 
tics,  not,  perhaps,  -with  much  foresight,  or  with  de-  i 
fined  anxieties;  but  with  vague  uneasiness  for  an  ' 
order  of  things  dear  and  venerable  to  him,  and  with  , 
nervous  dependence  on  those  whom  he  believed  j 
able  to  save  it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  De  Rerum  ; 
Natura  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ■writing  “patriai  j 
tempore  iniquo,”  and  amid  troubles  which  hindered  I 
him  from  working  with  a  (|uiet  mind.  This  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  repuUic  is  thrice  marked  in  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poem  ;  in  the  dream,  springing  from  a  boy¬ 
ish  memory  of  Sulla’s  massacres  nearly  thirty  years 
before ;  in  the  prayer  of  Venus  to  restrain  Mars 
from  bloodshed;  and  very  finely  in  the  passage  ; 
where  the  spirit  of  Lucretius  rises  against  the  i 
thought  that  the  senses  should  enslave  him,  —  name-  | 
sake  of  her  whose  blood  was  given  for  Roman  hon-  ; 
or :  — 

“  And  from  it  sprang  the  Commanivealtb,  which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  oow ! 

Anxiety  for  his  country  was  one  of  the  troubles 
for  which  Lucretius  found  some  solace  in  his  Epicu¬ 
rean  creed.  The  religion  of  equanimity  had  a  sort 
of  prescriptive  right  to  console  political  despair  ;  in 
its  youth  it  had  been  the  popular  creed  at  Athens 
in  the  days  of  vassalage  to  Macedon ;  and  now  it 
was  popular  with  intelligent  men  in  the  days  when  i 
the  Roman  republic  wa.s  seen  to  be  breaking  up.  ‘ 
At  a  time  when  men  felt  that  public  affairs  -were  in 
a  thoroughl)’’  bad  state,  and  that  they  wen;  power¬ 
less  to  mend  it,  —  when  they  could  not  see  that  any 
career  of  high  activity  was  open  to  them,  or  that 
they  could  possibly  influence  the  lai^est  interests  of 
society,  —  they  felt  the  attraction  of  a  philosophy 
which  said  of  such  evils,  first,  that  they  could  not  be 
helped ;  and,  next,  that  they  did  not  greatly  matter. 
But  Lucretius  approached  Epicureanism  in  another 
spirit,  and  held  it  with  a  very  different  grasp,  from 
the  weary  public  men  or  men  of  society  who  ac¬ 
cepted  it  as  a  refuge  from  practical  life. 

He  held  it  because  he  believed  devoutly  that 
Epicurus  had  really  solved  the  problem  of  life; 
his  faith  rested  primarily  on  a  scientific  basis ;  for 
him,  it  was  accident,  —  tending,  no  doubt,  to  deepen 
bis  conviction,  but  still  an  accident,  —  that  this 
faith  supplied  the  kind  of  fortitude  specially  need¬ 
ed  in  his  own  day.  Earnestness  and  honesty  were 
not’  however,  the  only  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  philosophy  of  Lucretius  from  much  that  passed 
under  the  same  name.  In  teaching  or  hinting  the 
art,  so  important  to  the  higher  Epicureanism,  of 
drawing  pleasure  from  simple  things,  it  bad  a  pecul¬ 
iar  and  wonderful  charm,  due  to  a  special  character¬ 
istic  of  Lucretius,  —  a  characteristic  rather  rare  in 
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antiqul^,  —  his  feeling  for  the  life  and  beaut  j  of  na¬ 
ture.  lliis  sense  in  him  had  many  moods ;  sometimes 
it  is  roused  into  sonorous  verse  by  sights  of  grandeur 
or  terror,  by  storm  or  volcano ;  sometimes  it  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  far-stretching  silence  of  Italian 
uplands,  the  “  otia  dia  pastorum  ” ;  but  especially  it 
delights  in  the  happy  animation  of  fields  and  wows, 
in  the  exuberant  life  of  creatures  who  emoy  the 
present,  and  have  no  care  for  the  future.  Tliere  is 
a  peculiar  buoyancy  and  blitheness  in  the  rhythm  of 
Lucretius  when  he  speaks  of  such  things ;  a  tone 
different  enough  from  the  mournful  majesty  of  the 
cadences  which  unfold  his  main  argument,  his  pro¬ 
test  against  the  fear  of  death,  against  the  hope  of  a 
life  to  come.  The  brisk,  joyous  movement  of  these 
occasional  passages  is  very  happily  caught  in  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  lines,  where  Lucretius  sjieaks  of  the 
bme 

“  men  light  i»  large  and  lambe  are  glad, 

Nofling  the  mother’s  odder,  and  the  bird 

Makes  hit  heart  voice  amid  a  blazb  of  flowers/’ 

This  instinct  of  sympathy  with  the  a.spects  of  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  this  power  of  being  stirred,  soothed, 
or  gladdened  by  them,  was  especially  Italian.  A 
Greek,  of  course,  was  keenly  ahve  to  outward  im¬ 
pressions  ;  but  his  feeling  for  nature  was  sensuous, 
not  ideal ;  he  enjoyed  spring  or  summer  because  it 
was  cheerful,  and  stimulated  his  sense  of  life  ;  not 
because  it  was  beautiful,  and  set  him  thinking  about 
its  own  life.  A  grave,  meditative  pleasure  in  scen¬ 
ery,  or  in  common  country  sights  and  sounds,  came 
more  easily  to  the  Italian,  by  instinct  a  farmer,  not 
a  man  of  cities ;  and  where  the  capacity  for  this 
pleasure  was  large  and  free,  it  might  evidently  give 
a  calmer,  more  independent  contentedness  than  any 
round  of  artificial  pastimes,  however  refined,  which 
the  Greek  Epicurean  could  devise.  Epicureanism 
was  a  Greek  product,  matured  and  lung  monopoliz¬ 
ed  by  Greeks ;  but  the  highest  form  of  it  historically 
known  to  us,  the  phase  shown  in  the  De  llerum 
Nalura,  grew  out  of  the  Italian  character. 

One  reason,  |)erhaps,  why  this  feeling  towards  na¬ 
ture  had  comparatively  slight  hold  upon  the  ancients 
generally,  was  this :  polytheism  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  them,  from  which  even  the  sceptics  did  not 
escape ;  and  polytheism  meant  the  analyzing  of  na¬ 
ture  into  a  number  of  persons,  each  ministrant  to  a 
separate  province  of  human  needs  and  wishes.  The 
sympathy  of  nature  with  man  was,  2is  it  were,  drawn 
off  into  the  gods ;  the  moods  of  the  sea  became  tlie 
hnmors  of  Poseidon ;  the  way*  in  ■which  mountain 
solitudes  affected  the  imagination  was  by  suggesting 
Pan  and  the  Oreads.  This  fact,  of  course,  goes  only 
a  little  way  towanls  explaining  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  and  the  modern  feeling  for  scen¬ 
ery;  a  difference  due,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  to  mediieval  thought  having  been 
so  long  steeped  in  a  tender,  melancholy  religious 
sentiment,  favorable  to  revery.  But,  in  so  far  as  the 
impulse  to  meditate  on  natural  beauty  was  felt  in 
pagan  antiijuity,  the  presence  of  the  gods  must  have 
tended  to  thwart  it;  their  forms  must  have  inter¬ 
cepted  and  distracted  the  gaze.  There  is  a  vivid, 
easily  startled  fancy  to  which  forest  silence  or  the 
air  of  the  hills  seems  to  tremble  with  a  mys'tery  of 
haunting  deities;  that  Greek  fancy  which  thrilled 
with  a  presage  of  apparition  on  the  island  shore 
where  “  dance-loving  Pan  walks  beside  the  waves,” 
or  in  the  shadows  of  the  grotto  on  the  Delphian 
steep. 

Beneath  whose  wing-swept  liome  immortals  straf  ”  -, 
but  it  is  very  different  from  the  grave  imagination 


which  enters  into  the  secret  meaning  of  beautiful 
places,  which  likes  to  pause  and  rest  upon  them, 
penetrated  with  their  charm,  and  moved  by  it  to  an 
indefinable  yearning  which  seems  half  regret,  half 
hope,  a  mood  which  can  almost  yield,  as  to  music, 

“  Tears  bom  the  Uepth  oC  some  diTlne  despair.” 

Now,  it  was  in  this  earnest,  thoughtful  way  that 
Lucretius  was  accustomed  to  regard  nature ;  and  it 
seems  singular  and  distinctive  of  him,  that  in  a  tem¬ 
perament  so  grave,  so  averse  from  mere  aesthetic 
dreaming,  so  unused  to  a  play  of  sensuous  fancy,  j 
there  should  at  the  same  time  have  lived  a  feeling,  1 
vivid,  flexible,  artistic,  for  the  Greek  poetry  of  the  | 
gods.  He  rejected  the  myths  that  spoke  of  them ; 
but  no  one  understood  the  spirit  of  the  myths  bet¬ 
ter,  to  no  one  were  their  outlines  clearer.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  about  Mars  in  the  invoca¬ 
tion  of  Venus, — 

In  gremlum  qol  aaepe  tuum  se 
Reicit,  aeteroo  devictus  vulnere  amoris, 

Atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cerrice  repoeta 
Pascit  amure  avidoi  inbiaos  in  te,  dea,TisQS, 

Eque  tuo  peadet  resupini  spiritas  ore  ”  j 

this  picture  has  nothing  of  the  woodenness,  the 
pompous  conventionality,  into  which  most  of  the 
Latin  poets  (with  the  single  exception  of  Catullus) 
are  apt  to  fall,  when  they  deal  with  the  common¬ 
places  of  the  popular  faith  ;  as  far  as  the  thought  is 
concerned,  it  might  have  come  from  a  Greek  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  to  whom  the  gods  were  very  real 
persons ;  whose  idea  of  them  was  in  harmony  with 
all  the  beauty  of  form,  and  bright  with  the  glow, 
amid  which  he  lived.  Again,  in  the  passage  where 
Lucretius  describes  the  Phrygian  pageant  of  Cybele, 

—  though  the  Homan  sympathy  with  pomp,  the 
Irixmphat  instinct,  is  perhaps  uppermost,  —  a  true 
Greek  feeling  comes  out,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  she  is  borne  in  procession  through 
gre.it  cities,  — 

“  Gives  mute  largess  of  benison  to  men.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  force 
and  truth  with  which  Lucretius  realized  what  was 
beautiful  or  stately  in  the  popular  religion  which  he 
had  renounced.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics,  and 
demanded  recognition  in  any  portrait  of  him  which 
was  to  be  historically  true.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  the  apostrophe  of  Lucretius  to  the 
Sun :  — 

“  Nor  knows  he  what  he  sees. 

King  of  the  East  although  he  seem,  and,  girt 
tVitii  song  and  flame  aud  fragrance,  slowly  lifts 
Ilis  golden  fiiet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  heaven.” 

'rhis  image  of  the  sun  moving  upward  in  his  wor¬ 
shipped  majesty  has  a  specially  Roman  stateliness  ; 
the  lines  which  follow  touch  a  feeling,  or  rather  the 
disappointment  of  a  feeling,  more  ilistinctively  Greek ; 
they  sjieak  of  the  sun  looking  down  with  the  same 
blank  splendor  on  all  phases  of  human  hope  or  suf¬ 
fering,  on  the  new-born,  on  old  age  and  death ; 
never  sympathizing  ■with  what  he  sees,  never  paus¬ 
ing  in  his  course,  —  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles  asks  him 
to  pause,  “  cuecking  his  golden  rein  ”  over  Telamou’s 
sorrow-stricken  home  in  Salamis. 

As  for  the  Epicurean  gods,  — 

“  Who  hatmt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world,  —  ” 
tranquil,  inuiiortal,  careless  of  men,  —  Lucretius  ac¬ 
cepted  the  dogma  of  their  existence  as  ho  found  it 
in  Epicurus :  — 

“  My  master  held 

That  gods  there  are,  since  all  men  so  believe.^ 
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This  is  the  only  ground  assigned  by  Lucretius 
himself  for  the  belief ;  viz.  that  all  men  have  seen, 
either  in  waking  hours  or  (oftener)  in  dreams,  forms 
of  more  than  human  stature,  beauty,  and  might ; 
and  have  rightly  inferred  the  existence  of  beings, 
immortal,  because  forever  haunting  men,  and  blessed, 
because  greatly  strong  ;  though  it  was  wrong  to  in¬ 
fer  th.at  these  beings  trouble  themselves  about  men. 
But  Lucretius,  like  Epicurus,  is  silent  on  the  diili- 
culties  of  reconciling  such  a  belief  with  the  atomic 
theory.  Did  the  gods  exist  from  all  eternity,  or 
did  they  come ,  into  existence  ?  Are  they  to  exist 
forever,  or  to  pass  away  when  the  atoms,  which  have 
formed,  shall  dissolve  all  else  th.at  man  knows  of  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  De  Rerum  Nalura,  an  un¬ 
fulfilled  promise  to  explain  more  fully  the  nature  of 
the  sphere  in  which  these  divine  bein^  move ;  but 
the  grand  difficulty  of  their  existence  is  never  even 
touched.  It  is  strange  if  Lucretius  did  not  feel  the 
difticulty,  —  if  doubts  and  misgivings  did  not  some¬ 
times  visit  him ;  they  may  have  been  silenced,  partly 
by  loyalty  to  his  master,  partly  by  a  poet’s  sympathy 
with  the  grandeur  of  immortal  sinecurism.  It  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  finest  touches  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
poem,  that  it  represents  these  doubts  as  starting  up 
just  when  the  laws  of  the  man’s  inner  life  have  been 
unsettled,  the  old  balance  of  his  faculties  disturbed. 
Anarchy  begins  to  reign  in  the  nature  hitherto  so 
strongly  self-ruled ;  the  faith  which  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  a  great  master  had  consecrated,  and  around 
which  subtle  fancies  have  long  been  suffered  to 
twine,  is  rudely  shaken ;  the  intellect,  at  the  very 
moment  that  it  is  tottering,  and  while  but  half  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  treason,  is  insurgent :  — 

“  The  Gods  !  the  Gods ! 

If  all  be  atomSf  how  tlien  ehould  the  Gods, 

BeiD(^  atomic,  not  be  dissoluble, 

Not  follow  the  great  law  ?  ” 

But,  for  Lucretius,  the  loss  of  this  part  of  his  faith 
was  only  a  sentimental  loss ;  it  could  not  add  to  the 
reality  of  his  anguish,  or  furnish  a  distinct  motive  for 
desiring  death.  He  dies  because  he  has  lost  the 
tranquil  mind  which  alone,  in  his  belief,  can  make 
life  tolerable :  — 


the  darkness  about  his  grave  to  horror.  In  reading 
the  poem  which  has  permanently  enlarged  the 
circle  of  those  for  whom  Lucretius  will  nave  an 
interest,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  another  name 
alluded  to  there,  to  which  another  living  English 
poet,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  has  drawn  sympathy; 
the  name  of  a  man  most  unlike  Lucretius  in  bent  of 
genius,  but  like  him  in  this,  that  his  troubles,  too, 
were  of  the  intellect,  and  that  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  from  them  in  death.  When  Empedo¬ 
cles  stood  on  Etna,  on  the  brink  of  his  fiery  grave, 
his  thoughts  were  not  those  of  Lucretius ;  no  regret 
for  vanishing  conquests,  no  confusing  torment  of  the 
senses,  mingled  with  his  clear-minded  despair. 

He  had  never  been  very  hopeful  that  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  man’s  intellectual  domain  could  be  pushed 
by  his  frontier-war  with  fate.  And  now,  after  the 
years  which  have  slowly  taught  him  what  those 
limits  indeed  are,  —  how  necessarily,  in  his  own 
words  of  profound  sadness,  men  live  and  die,  — 

“  Sure  of  no  more  than  each  lias  stumbled  on,” 

he  feels  that  the  only  crown  which  such  effort  as 
his  can  win  is  to  quit  the  world  with  at  least  the 
desire  for  light  unquenched.  What  a  contrast  to 
this  sense  of  baffled,  hopeless  struggle  is  the  exult¬ 
ing  confidence  which  speaks  in  the  Re  Rerum  Na- 
tura;  the  joy  in  the  great  victory  of  Epicurus, 
which  “  brings  us  level  with  the  sky  ” ;  the  sense  of 
a  new  power  “  wrested  from  the  hands  of  fete  ” ;  the 
assurance  to  the  disciple  that  “  one  thing  after 
another  will  grow  clear,  and  dark  night  shall  not 
rob  thee  of  the  path,  until  thou  survey  the  utmost 
ends  of  nature  ” ;  changing  at  last,  in  that  dark  hour 
of  which  we  have  been  following  the  anguish,  to  an 
agony  of  defeat  and  abasement ;  to  that  cry  which 
the  bitter  bondage  of  the  senses  wrings  from  the 
conqueror  who  had  once  mounted  to  the  serene 
temples  of  the  wise,  — 

“  What  man, 

What  Roman,  would  be  dra^j^ed  in  triumph  thus 

Empedocles  died  because  he  could  not  find  peace ; 
Lucretius,  because  he  had  found  and  lost  it. 


But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster  Ujs 
His  vast  and  fllthjr  hands  upon  my  will. 

Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  iu  being.'’ 

The  story  of  the  madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius 
comes  to  us,  from  the  fourth  century  a.  d.,  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian  Chronicle ;  but 
was  probably  current  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  De 
Rerum  Natura  is  evidently  an  unfinished  poem ;  on 
the  other  hand,  Jerome’s  statement  that  it  was 
composed  per  intervalla  ineaniae  is  scarcely  credible. 
A  more  probable  version  of  the  story  is  that  which 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  poem  implies,  viz.  that  the  slow 
workings  of  the  poison  did  not  become  malignant 
until  Lucretius  had  already  brought  his  work  nearly 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 

It  would  of  course  be  idle  to  inquire  whether  the 
pos.^ible  was  the  actual  fete  of  Lucretius,  or  to 
expect  more  certainty  about  his  death  than  about 
his  life.  On  him.  in  the  Latin  poetry  which  owed 
him  so  much,  no  firelight  of  familiar  allusion  ever 
falls,  no  word,  even,  of  more  formal  praise  gives 
him  companionship  with  the  names  of  which  Rome 
was  proud ;  and  after  his  death  he  is  not  heard  of 
for  four  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  twilight  of  an 
age  shuddering  with  traditions  of  Satan’s  work 
among  the  heathen,  a  lurid  flash  of  epitaph  changes  j 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  GENTLEMAN.  | 

“  Would  you  like  to  look  at  the  Times,  sir  ?  j 
Singular  trial  that  of  Risk  Allah  Bey  against  the  ! 
Daily  Telegraph.” 

The  speier  was  a  curious  little  old  man,  cleanly 
dressed,  cleanly  shaved,  with  short,  crisp,  white  hair, 
and  a  face  like  a  red  pippin  :  such  a  face  as  is  hard-  , 
ly  ever  seen  out  of  this  country,  and  even  here 
rarely,  save  among  farmers,  game-keepers,  or  others 
who  arc  much  in  the  open  air,  and  at  all  seasons. 
This  little  —  for  he  was  very  small  indeed  as  to  ^ 
size —  this  little  old  gentleman,  was  encountered  in 
a  first-class  smoking-carriage  on  the  Southwestern 
Railway. 

“  Curious  trial  that  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,”  , 
continued  the  old  gentleman,  as  if  he  wished  to  pro¬ 
mote  further  conversation.  “  I  was  once  tried  for 
murder  myself,”  —  with  a  pleasant  smile.  “Yes,” 
said  the  little  old  gentleman,  “  and  ”  (looking  pleas¬ 
anter  than  ever)  “  very  nearly  hung  too.  I  did  : 
not  get  off  free.  I  was  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life ;  went  through  seven  years  of  it ;  and  then 
they  p.ardoned  me  for  what  I  had  never  done. 

“  You  see,”  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  smiling  , 
more  than  ever,  m  the  five  other  smokers  in  the  : 
carriage  stared  at  him,  —  “  you  see,  I  was  for  many  j 
years  a  cattle-merchant  in  London.  My  business- 


consisted  in  receiving  from  abroad — from  Holland, 
Germany,  Normandy,  or  wherever  I  could  form  a 
connection  —  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  some  on  my 
own  account,  others  to  be  sold  on  commission  for 
correspondents  who  sent  their  animals  to  me  for 
sale.  The  trade  was  a  profitable  one.  Every  beast 
sent  over  on  my  account  was  fully  insured,  so  that, 
if  it  died  on  its  passage,  I  came  upon  the  insurance 
company.  I  had  very  few.  bad  debts ;  and,  taking 
one  thing  with  another,  I  may  fully  have  calculated 
upon  realizing  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  on  my 
capital  every  thive  months.  In  other  words,  I  got  a 
profit  of  a  hundred  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
money  I  had  commenced  business  with. 

“But  with  money  comes  the  desire  for  more. 
There  was  a  time  before  I  began  to  deal  in  cattle, 
when  I  thought  myself  rich  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
I  had  a  couiue  of  hundred  pounds  in  bank  over  and 
above  my  expenses  for  the  past  twelve  months. 
Now  it  was  otherwise.  I  lamented  that  I  had  not 
always  an  idle  balance  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  fond  of  money  for  money’s 
sake.  I  could  not  make  money  fast  enough  for  my 
wishes  in  the  cattle  trade,  and  therefore  determined 
to  do  a  little  in  the  loan  and  discounting  way. 

“  It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  gone 
through  a  deal  of  trouble  since.  Sly  system  was 
never  to  put  too  many  eggs  in  one  pot,  —  never  to 
lend  very  much  to  any  single  person,  —  but  to  lend 
many  small  amounts  to  various  people.  I  used  to 
answer  the  advertisements  of  tradesmen  in  difficulties, 
and,  if  I  found  that  a  borrower  had  good  security  to 
flffer,  I  would  lend  him  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
pounds,  taking  ten  pounds  for  the  accommodation  for 
a  month,  and  much  more  in  proportion  for  longer 
periods.  One  of  my  elients  was  a  printer  with  a 
small  business,  near  what  was  then  called  the  New 
Road,  now  Marylebone  Koad.  He  had  often  borrowed 
twenty,  thirty,  and  once  as  much  as  sixty  pounds 
lirom  me,  and  had  always  repaid  me  to  the  d.ay. 
The  security  he  gave  me  was  alwavs  the  same,  the 
joint  note  of  hand  of  himself  and  his  brother,  a 
grocer  up  Hackney  way.  The  name  of  this  borrow¬ 
er  was  Str.ange,  —  Edward  Strange.  He  w;i3  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  alwaj’s  suffering  from  his 
chest,  and  in  severe  winters  he  used  to  be  laid  up 
for  weeks  together  with  a  bad  cough.  He  was  a 
widower,  without  children. 

“  One  day  Strange  came  to  me  and  said  that  he 
had  a  very  e.xcellent  oiler  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  a  printer  who  had  been  established  in  business 
several  years.  The  sum  required  to  be  paid  for  the 
partnership  was  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
asked  me  to  advance  him  that  amount  upon  the 
security  of  a  policy  of  insurance  for  one  thousand 
pounds  upon  his  own  life.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that, 
vears  before.  Strange  had,  when  a  young  and 
healthy  man,  effected  an  insurance  upon  his  life  for 
five  hundred  pounds,  and  afterwards  increased  it  to 
one  thousand  pounds.  This  policy  he  had  always 
managed  to  keep  up,  and  still  wished  that  it  should 
not  relapse.  As  it  had  been  running  on  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  as  he  paid  a  very  small  premium, 
and  was  now  in  bad  health,  the  insurance  company 
would  have  been  glad  to  purchase  it  back.  There¬ 
fore,  after  looking  at  the  aft’air  in  every  possible  way, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  security  was  good, 
and  that  I  might  safely  advance  the  sum  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  upon  the  security  of  the  policy  being 
indorsed  over  to  me.  This  was  done,  and  I 
advanced  the  money !  Gentlemen,  the  worst  day’s 
business  I  ever  did  in  my  life. 


“In  general,  a  creditor  sees  but  little  of  his 
debtors,  whether  they  are  few  or  many.  The  man 
who  owes  money  generally  avoids  the  individual  to 
whom  he  owes  it.  But  it  happened  otherwise  with 
Strange  and  myself.  With  the  new  business  that 
he  had  bought,  he  was  not  expected,  nor  even 
wished,  by  his  partner  to  interfere ;  and  his  own 
indifferent  health  made  it  very  desirable  that  he 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  confined  air  of 
the  close  printing-rooms.  The  partnership  he  had 
purchased  secured  him  a  certain  amount  of  income 
which,  together  with,  what  he  had  besides,  allowed 
him  to  go  about  in  divers  parts  of  the  country, 
travelling  being  much  recommended  by  his  medical 
attendant.  Knowing  that  I  had  to  make  weekly 
trips  to  Harwich,  and  that  I  had  often  to  go  to 
llotterdam  in  the  way  of  business  when  looking  after 
eattle,  he  asked  me  whether  he  could  be  of  use  to  me 
as  a  clerk  ?  He  asked  for  no  salary,  only  his  actual 
travelling  e.xpenses ;  and  for  this  he  was  to  keep  my 
accounts,  write  and  copy  my  letters,  and  make  him¬ 
self  generally  useful._  The  bargain  was  a  good  one 
for  both  parties.  On  the  one  hand  my  business  was 
increasing  every  week,  and  having  to  knock  about  a 

f  eat  deal  at  fairs,  and  to  see  a  great  many  dealers, 
had  no  time  to  look  properly  after  my  accounts, 
which  sometimes  got  rather  complicated.  On  the 
other  hand.  Strange  had  enough  to  live  upon,  but 
not  enough  to  papr  travelling  expen.ses  with  comfort. 
Having  been  friends  for  several  years,  when  we 
travelled  together  we  always  had  our  meals  in  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  in  country  places,  or  where  the  inns  were 
very  full,  we  generally  took  a  double-bedded  room 
between  us. 

“  After  a  time  I  found  Strange’s  assistance  of  such 
value  to  me  th.at  I  was  able  to  increase  my  eonnec- 
tions  very  materially  indeed.  Being  a  shrewd  man, 
he  was  able  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  to  make 
purehases  and  conduet  my  business  as  well  as  I 
could.  This  led,  naturally  enough,  to  a  partnership 
being  formed  lietween  us,  by  the  terms  of  which  I 
was  to  lend  him  five  hundred  pounds  to  put  into  the 
business,  of  which  he  was  to  have  a  fourth  of  the 
net  profits.  As  surety  for  the  five  hundred  pounds, 
he  insured  his  life  lor  another  thousand.  Tlius, 
when  we  commenced  working  together  as  partners. 
Strange  owed  me  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  I  held 
policies  of  insurance  on  his  life  for  two  thousand 
pounds. 

“  Our  business  trips  used  generally  to  last  from  a 
week  to  a  fortnight.  Sometimes  we  were  detained 
at  the  port  to  which  we  had  brought  the  animals, 
for  four  or  five  daj-s,  awaiting  the  means  of  s’aipping 
them  to  England  ;  for  it  is  not  every  stc/Lmer  that 
will  take  bullocks,  or  sheep,  or  pigs,  as  cargo. 
Sometimes,  one  of  us  would  remain  in  London  con¬ 
ducting  the  sales  of  such  animals  as  his  partner  sent 
him^from  abroad.  And  this  had  happened  when 
the  event  of  which  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  took 
place. 

“  As  Strange  could  speak  French  very  well,  I  of¬ 
ten  sent  him  alone  to  tlie  fairs  in  Normandy  and 
Britanny,  nearly  always  going  myself  to  those  in 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Germany.  It  was  some¬ 
where  about  the  end  of  a  certain  May  that  he  went 
over  to  France,  intending  to  remain  there  about  six 
weeks,  and  go  from  one  fiiir  to  another  on  a  certain 
round.  Three  or  four  eonsignments  of  beasts  had 
reaehed  me  in  London,  and  the  last  was  to  come 
over  in  a  dajr  or  two.  My  partner  had  visited  all 
the  fiirs  he  intended  to  go  to,  and  was  to  join  me. 

I  wrote  him  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  to  land. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


saying  that  I  would  meet  him  there,  take  a  look  at 
the  cattle  he  had  bought,  and  send  some  to  London, 
and  go  with  the  rest  to  some  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties,  where  there  was  likely  to  be  a  market  that 
would  suit  my  book. 

I  reached  Southampton  ou  the  day  named,  and 
met  Strange.  AVe  dined  together  In  the  afternoon 
at  a  small  mn  near  the  docks,  and,  finding  we  could 
not  get  two  bedrooms,  eng-aged  a  double-bedded 
room  for  the  night.  Then  we  began  to  square  up 
accounts,  and  Bjicut  the  afternoon  seeing  how  we 
stood  in  the  matter  of  money.  But  something  that 
Strange  had  done  ve.xed  me  sorely.  lie  had,  in 
the  face  of  what  I  had  written  to  him  in  London  to 
the  contrary,  paid  some  two  pounds  a  head  more  for 
about  thirty  or  forty  beasts  than  we  should  ever  real¬ 
ize.  When  I  told  him  how  foolishly  he  had  acted, 
he  answered  me  back  that  he  had  done  his  best,  and 
that  he  had  as  much  right  as  I  had  to  speculate  with 
our  joint  funds.  To  this  I  replied  that,  although  he 
was  undoubtedly  a  partner  in  the  concern,  It  was  I 
who  had  put  in  all  the  capital,  and  that  he  had  only 
an  interest  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  profits. 
His  rmoinder  I  remember  well.  He  said  that,  if  he 
died,  I  would  get  all  the  money  he  owed  me  and 
more.  To  this  I  retorted  in  a  passion,  that  I  knew 
it,  and  that  I  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died.  All 
this  wrangling  took  place  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
inn,  belbre  the  girl  who  waited  on  us,  the  cook  of 
the  house,  the  barmaid,  the  landlady,  and  the  land¬ 
lady’s  husband.  Tlie  latter,  when  he  saw  we  were 
getting  mign’,  tried  to  make  fiiends  between  us,  but 
in  vain.  AA’e  were  each  annoyed  at  what  the  other 
had  said,  as  well  as  at  our  own  folly,  and  neither 
would  be  the  first  to  say  he  was  sorry  for  what  had 
pas.'ied. 

“  About  six  o’clock  I  took  up  my  hat  and  went  to 
see  some  friends  in  the  town.  When  I  got  back  it 
was  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  Strange,  the  housemaid 
told  me,  had  been  In  bed  and  asleep  more  than  an 
hour.  I  paid  my  share  of  the  bill,  for  I  Intended 
starting  early,  went  up  stairs,  found  Strange  fast 
Asleep,  and  went  to  bed  myself.  Next  morning,  I 
was  called  at  five,  packed  my  bag,  swallowed  a  cup 
of  cotlee,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  on  my  way  to 
London.  On  leaving  the  inn  I  told  the  porter  that 
my  companion  was  asleep,  and  that,  as  he  was  only 
going  by  the  ten  o’clock  coach  to  Brighton,  they 
jieed  not  call  him  yet  I  should  not  forget  to  tell 
yo  u  that,  while  I  was  dressing  in  the  morning,  Strange 
awok'C)  tk“d  that  we  shook  bauds  over  our  dispute  of 
the  prc'vious  day.  AVe  moreover  agreed  to  change 
our  plam^t  and  Strange  was  to  meet  me  in  London 
on  the  nex  t  day.  As  I  was  closing  my  carpet-bag 
he  asked  me  to  lend  him  one  of  my  razors  :  a  thing 
which  I  had  tkW  gi'eatest  objection  to  (for  if  I  am 
particular  about  anything  I  possess,  it  is  aiwut  my 
razors),  but,  having  only  just  iimde  up  my  difference 
with  him,  I  could  hardly  refuse  him  so  small  a  favor. 

■“  The  days  I  am  writing  of  were  befoi-e  railways 
had  extended  to  Southampton.  I..eaving  the  latter 
place  at  half  past  five  in  the  morning,  it  was  half 
past  six  in  the  evening  before  I  gpt  to  town.  I  went 
to  bed,  got  up  next  day,  and,  while  I  was  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  my  wife,  our  ser\-ant  told  me  that  two 
gentlemen  wished  to  speak  to  me.  I  went  down  to 
^e  them,  and,  before  I  could  open  my  mouth  to  ask 
them  what  they  wanted,  found  myself  with  handcuffs 
on,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Edward  Strange. 

“  It  seems  that,  finding  Strange  did  not  come 
down  by  half  past  nine,  the  porter  went  up  to  call 
him.  lie  found  the  door  locked,  but  no  key  in  it. 


After  knocking  some  time  on  the  outside,  the  door 
was  broken  open,  and  poor  Strange  was  found,  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  razor  in  his 
hand.  The  key  of  the  door  was  afterwards  found  in 
the  coffee-room,  under  the  very  bench  on  which  I 
had  sat  to  drink  my  cup  of  coffee  before  rtai’ting. 

“  I  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street 
the  next  morning,  and  was  by  him  sent  down  to 
Southampton  to  await  the  result  of  tlie  coroner’s  in¬ 
quest  upon  my  partner.  The  verdict  was  wilful 
murder,  and,  after  commitment  by  the  magistrate  to 
the  sessions,  I  was  put  on  trial  for  my  life  at  AViu- 
chester. 

“  The  trial  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  It  was  fully 
proved  that  Strange  and  myself  had  quarrelled  anil 
had  high  words  the  night  before,  and  that  I  had  said 
I  did  not  care  how  soon  he  died,  so  that  I  could  re¬ 
cover  the  money  I  had  lent  him.  A  great  deal  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  by  Strange’s  death  I  should  be 
entitled  to  the  insurance  upon  nis  life  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  by  which  I  should  be  a  clear 
gainer  of  one  thousand  two  hundred. 

“  It  was  further  shown  that  the  razor  found  in  poor 
Strange’s  hand  was  mine,  and  three  medical  men 
declared  their  conviction  that,  although  that  iustrn- 
ment  was  undoubtedly  used  to  kill  the  dead  man,  it 
must  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  after  death. 
Moreover,  there  were  not  only  evident  marks  of  s 
struggle  about  the  bed  and  bedclothes,  but  Strange’s 
throat  was  cut  from  right  to  left,  which  no  one 
could  have  done  unless  he  had  been  a  left-luinded 
man,  which  Strange  was  not.  Then,  again,  the  fact 
of  the  bedroom  door  being  locked,  and  the  key  bW 
close  to  where  I  had  breakfasted,  told  fearfully 
against  me.  It  was  clear  that  Strange  could  not  by 
any  possibility  have  cut  his  own  throat,  and  then 
locked  the  door  of  his  room  on  the  outside.  It  wk 
attempted  by  my  counsel  to  throw  (Xscredit  upon 
this  part  of  the  evidence.  The  learned  gentleuun 
tried  very  hard  to  elicit  something  which  might  even 
lead  the  jury  to  Imagine  that  the  door  had  been 
locked  after  the  murder,  and  that  some  person  un¬ 
known  had  unknowingly  let  the  key  drop  in  the 
coffee-room.  But  it  was  of  no  avail  whatever.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  the  key  had  been  inside  the 
door  when  I  went  up  to  bed,  and  that  it  had  never 
been  seen  again  until  it  was  found  In  the  coffee- 
room.  Aly  defence  tried  hard  to  make  out  that 
some  person  likely  to  commit  the  murder  might 
have  l:men  in  the  house  on  that  (ho',  but  all  of  no 
use.  As  the  trial  went  on,  even  I,  who  knew  my 
innocence,  could  not  help  allowing  to  myself  that 
the  evidence,  though  purely  circumstantial,  was 
very  strong  against  me.  The  only  points  in  my 
favor  were,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  murder  I  was 
supposed  to  have  committed,  I  travelled  up  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  had  not  the  least  appearant'e  of  a  man 
who  had  anything  on  Ills  mind.  Again,  Strang 
was  known  to  have  had  on  his  person  a  gold  watch, 
and  a  purse  containing  a  few  sovereigns  and  twenty 
five-|)ouiid  notes,  the  numbers  of  which  latter  were 
ascertained  at  the  bank  at  Southampton,  where  lie 
had  procured  them  in  exchange  for  a  bank-post  bill- 
The  watch  had  been  taken,  and  was  never  traced; 
the  sovereigns  had  also  disajipeared  ;  but  tlie  bank¬ 
notes  Lad  iSien  exchanged  at  the  Bank  of  England 
on  the  day  after  the  murder,  and  before  I,  as  I  fully 
proved,  had  any  communication  whatever  with  any 
one  in  London.  Of  this  last  point  my  counsel  made 
the  most,  but  it  did  not  help  me  much,  if  anythin". 
The  jury  retired,  and,  after  deliberating  about  half 
an  hour,  returned  into  court  and  declared,  through 
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tlieir  foreman,  that  I  was  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  Edward  Strange. 

“  Gentlemen,  a  man  who  has  gone  through  that 
ortleal,  —  who  has  heard  the  jury  pronounce  him 
guilty  of  capital  crime,  and  heard  the  judge  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  —  a  man,  I  say,  gentle¬ 
men,  who  has  gone  through  that  ordeal,  and  still 
lives  to  tell  the  tale,  may  (or  am  I  presumptuous  ?) 
be  looked  upon  as  a  man  who  has  really  gone 
through  what,  in  these  days,  would  be  called  a  sen¬ 
sational  vime.  I  heard  every  word  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  said,  and  found  myself  wondering  what  the 
judge’s  black  cap  —  of  which  every  one  has  heard, 
but  few  have  seen  —  would  be  like.  Tlien  I  was 
in  a  kind  of  dream  for  a  time,  until  I  heard  the 
words  condemning  me  to  bo  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  I  was  dead.  A  sensational  effect  upon  me, 
gentlemen,  or  am  I  presumptuous  ?  And  will  you 
favor  me,  sir,  with  a  light  ? 

“  In  spite  of  appearances,”  said  this  little  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  smoking  with  exceeding  relish,  “  my  friends 
did  not  believe  me  to  be  guilty  of  the  fearful  crime 
for  which  I  was  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  I 
was  dead,  in  ten  days  after  the  trial.  They  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtiin  a  commutation  of  my 
sentence,  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  they 
succeeded.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  there 
was  in  England  a  temporary,  but  very  strong,  re¬ 
action  against  capital  punishment.  I  cannot  rec¬ 
ollect  all  the  circum-stances  of  the  case,  but  in  a  (rial 
for  murder  two  men  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  duly  executed,  and,  shortly  after  they  had  been 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead,  their  sup¬ 
posed  victim  made  his  appearance,  well  and  hearty. 
The  public  press  took  up  the  (juestion  of  not  hang¬ 
ing  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  and  I  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  iny  life  by  the  temporary  excite¬ 
ment.  I  was  re.spitcd,  and  condemned  to  trans- 

Krtation  for  life,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  — 
•  in  those  days  transportation  was  in  full  swing  — 
found  myself  on  my  way  out  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
a  convict  ‘  lifer.’ 

“  For  seven  long  years,  gentlemen,  did  T  undergo 
this  punishment  for  a  crime  of  which  I  was  perfectly 
innocent.  Curiously  enough,  the  man  who  really 
had  murdered  poor  Strange,  as  ho  afterwards  con¬ 
fessed,  went  out  in  the  same  ship  with  me,  con¬ 
demned  to  seven  years’  transportation  for  burglary. 
He  must  have  hc.ard  me  tell  my  story  and  declare 
my  innocence  over  and  over  again  ;  for  in  the  colony 
we  worked  a  long  time  together  in  the  same  gang. 
He  was  afterwards  assigned  to  a  master  who  lived 
near  the  prison  where  I  had  to  slave  out  my  time, 
as  in  those  days  ‘  lifers,’  whose  sentence  had  been 
commuted  for  capital  punishment,  were  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  chain  gangs.  But,  after  three 
years  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  this  real  murderer 
took  to  bis  old  trade  of  burglary.  To  avoid  being 
captured,  he  fled  to  the  bush,  and  on  a  party  of 
police  being  sent  after  the  band  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  he  Shot  a  constable  in  cold  blood.  He  was 
captured,  sentenced  to  be  h.anged  by  the  neck  until 
he  was  dead,  and  two  days  before  his  execution  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  murdered,  at  Southampton,  a 
person  called  Strange,  for  which  offence  another 
man  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

His  statement  was  taken  down,  and  it  was  exact 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  hidden  for  several 
hours  in  the  inn,  intending  to  steal  whatever  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  Early  in  the  morning  he 
had  found  his  way  into  poor  Strange’s  room,  hoping 
to  pick  np  something  before  the  house  was  astir. 


But  his  entrance  awoke  Strange,  who  struggled  for  a 
few  minutes  with  him,  and  kept  hold  of  him.  The 
razor  which  I  had  lent  Strange  being  still  lying  on  the 
bed,  he  murdered  his  victim  with  it,  and  then  put  it 
into  Strange’s  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.  He  secured  thb  watch,  the 
purse,  and  the  bank-notes  of  the  murdered  man,  and 
stole  out  of  the  house,  locking  the  door  of  the  bed¬ 
room  on  the  outside,  and  hiding  the  key.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  got  into  Strange’s  room  before  I 
left  the  house,  and  that,  for  some  time  after,  his  fear 
was  lest  I  should  come  back.  Had  I  done  so,  the 
murder  would,  in  all  probability  have  been  pre¬ 
vented. 

“  A\Tien  the  statement  m.ade  by  this  convict  had 
been  duly  verified,  and  when  certain  references  had 
been  made  to  the  home  authorities,  I  was  duly  lib¬ 
erated.  That  is  to  say,  gentlemen,  I  obtained  the 
royal  pardon  for  having  committed  a  crime  which  I 
never  committed.  And  very  sensible  I  am,  gentle¬ 
men,  of  the  royal  clemency.  Tliough  it  seems  odd.” 

“  All  tickets,  gentlemen,  all  tickets,  ready !  ” 

The  train  had  reached  the  ticket  platform  at 
Vau.xhall. 

“  Ah !  yes !  ”  said  the  little  old  gentleman,  pro¬ 
ducing  his :  “  mine ’s  a  Return  Ticket ;  but  it  had 
very  nearly  been  otherwise !  ” 

PROVERBIAL  COMPARISONS. 

The  use  of  just  and  appropriate  comparisons  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  clever  writer  and 
the  correct  and  eloquent  speaker.  The  force  and 
fitness  of  a  man’s  utterances  will  often  depend  upon 
the  choice  he  makes  of  such  means  of  illustration, 
and  his  readiness  and  sagacity  in  selecting  them.  If 
we  take  note  of  the  involuntary  checks  and  pauses 
that  occur  now  and  then  in  the  deliverances  of 
that  numerous  class  who  talk  much  faster  than  they 
think,  or  talk  volubly  without  thinking  at  all,  we 
may  generally  trace  the  sudden  “  pull  up,”  to  which 
such  talkers  are  subject,  to  the  want  of  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  comparison  which,  not  presenting  itself  at 
the  moment,  h;is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  memory  or 
evolved  from  the  imagination.  It  b  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  difficulty  here  suggested,  though 
it  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  write  much,  or  tmk 
much,  is  peculiarly  the  difficulty  of  the  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  varied  class  who  are  not  qualified  either  by 
education  or  habit  for  writing  or  talking  correctly. 

In  the  matter  of  compai-isons  the  popular  genius 
has  fructified  in  a  manner  more  eharacteristic  than 
classical,  having  yoked  together  in  lasting  com¬ 
panionship  a  list  of  nouns  substantive,  between 
which  it  is  not  alwap  easy  to  discover  the  connec¬ 
tion  ;  while,  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  nothing  more  than  a  fanciful  connection 
could  exist,  and  that  they  derive  their  appreciation 
among  the  common  people  from  that  very  fact. 
Tlie  origin  of  them  it  b  perhaps  not  piossible  to  trace ; 
all  we  know  of  them  is  that  they  have  been  long 
sanctioned  by  custom,  that  tradition  has  in  a  man¬ 
ner  stereotyped  them,  and  that  they  live,  and  are 
likely  to  live,  in  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the 
ma-sses  of  our  countrj’mcn. 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  list  of  comparisons 
with  which  the  vernacular  abounds,  we  will  take 
first  a  few  of  the  least  incongruous.  We  would 
classify  them  in  some  kind  of  order  if  we  could,  but 
that  is  hardly  possible ;  they  refuse  to  be  so  handled, 
most  of  them  possessing  a  rigid  and  perverse  kind 
of  individuality  of  their  own. 
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Among  those  which  may  boast  at  least  a  seeming 
congruity,  we  may  cite  “as  poor  as  a  church  mouse, 

—  “as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,”  —  “  as  sure  as  a  gun,” 

—  “as  tight  .18  wax,”  —  “as  tender  as  a  chicken,” 
etc. ;  in  all  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  appropriateness,  as  the  reader  must  perceive, 
though  none  of  them,  we  need  h.ardly  say,  are  liter¬ 
ally  correct ;  seeing  that  a  church  mouse,  like  other 
ecclesiastical  hangers-on,  may  grow  tat  and  sleek  on 
the  crumbs  of  office ;  that  a  gun  may  miss  fire  or 
miss  its  mark ;  wax  may  render  up  its  trust  at  the 
instigation  of  heat ;  a  pike-staft’ may  be  rough;  and 
a  chicken  may  be  tough. 

Less  congruous  than  the  above  are  the  following 
and  their  like :  “  as  thick  as  thieves,”  —  “  as.  sound 
as  a  roach,”  —  “  as  bold  as  brass,”  —  “  as  deaf  as  a 
post,”  —  “as  cool  as  a  cucumber,”  of  which  kind 
many  more  might  be  quoted.  We  feel  that  they 
are  somewhat  vague;  and  though  their  aptitude 
strikes  us,  we  suspect  that  it  does  so  rather  because 
we  have  heard  them  so  often,  and  accept  them  as 
conventional  maxims,  than  because  of  any  inherent 
propriety  they  can  claim.  We  do  not  see  why 
thieves  should  be  more  true  to  each  other  than  hon¬ 
est  men  ;  a  roach  sounder  than  a  perch  or  gudgeon ; 
brass  bolder  than  iron ;  a  post  more  deaf  than  any 
other  inanimate  object ;  a  cucumber  cooler  than  a 
melon  ;  and  so  on.  Some  few  comparisons  of  this 
class,  however,  there  are,  which  commend  them¬ 
selves  by  their  neatness,  and  which  are  in  a  manner 
perfect;  such  as,  “as  right  as  a  trivet”  (a  trivet, 
from  its  ingenious  construction,  being  shut  out  from 
the  possibility  of  assuming  a  wrong  position),  —  “as 
clean  as  a  smelt”  (the  smelt  being  assuredlj'  the 
most  delicately  pure  and  clean  of  all  fishes  in  the 
sea),  —  “as  dead  as  a  herring  ”  (the  herring  dying 
the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  figuring 
as  a  dead  fish  in  its  salted  condition  much  longer 
than  any  other), — “as  dead  as  a  door-nail”  (a  nail 
driven  into  a  door  being  reasonably  assumed  to  be 
coffined  once  and  forever). 

Another  class  of  comparisons  seems  to  be  quite 
arbitrary,  being  of  the  figurative  kind,  and  some  of 
them  embody  a  little  of  that  lurking  satire  and  sar¬ 
casm  with  which  the  common  people  like  to  flavor 
their  conversation. 

Among  .these  we  may  quote,  “as  fine  as  five- 
pence  ”  (applicable  to  cheap  and  tawdry  finery),  — 
“  as  cold  as  charity  ”  (expressive  of  the  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  in¬ 
fuse  any  vital  warmth  into  the  first  of  all  Christian 
virtues), —  “  as  nice  as  ninepence  ”  (evidently  a  figure 
of  speech,  though  of  obscure  origin,  possessing  a 
charm  from  its  alliteration,  and  a  still  greater  one 
from  its  vagueness,  rendering  it  of  very  wide  appli¬ 
cation),  —  “as  ugly  as  sin ”  (a  sumestive  sample  of 
hyperbole),  —  “as  clear  as  mud”  (a  favorite  saying 
among  emphatic  disputants,  in  which,  by  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  the  thing  spoken  of  is  made  to  stand  for  its 
opposite),  —  and  “as  good  as  gold,”  which  is  meant 
to  express  the  very  perfection  of  personal  merit. 

Some  comparisons  in  general  use  partake  of  the 
humorous  and  satirical,  as  when  one  man  is  said  to 
comport  himself  “  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop  ” ;  or 
another  to  be  as  busy  “  as  a  cat  in  a  tripe  shop  ” ;  or 
a  gossiping  woman  is  described  as  being  “  as  cunning 
as  Kate  Mallet,  and  she  was  half  a  fool  ” ;  which  last 
comparison,  by  the  w.ay,  is  a  local  one,  and  emrent 
only  in  Somersetshire.  Another  local  comparison, 
current  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England,  is,  “  as  dry  .as 
a  gj’x,”  a  phrase  remarkably  expressive  to  those  who 
know  what  is  meant  by  a  gyx,  but  of  little  signifi¬ 


cance  to  those  who  do  not.  A  gyx  is  the  stalk  of  a 
creeping  plant  abounding  in  the  western  counties, 
which  in  early  summer  runs  over  the  hedges  and 
bank-sides,  and,  withering  under  the  heats  of  August, 
dries  up  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  fall  to  pieces  at 
a  touch,  and  the  pieces  crumble  into  dust  in  the 
clenched  hand. 

Drunkenness  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  several 
queer  idioms  of  comparison.  Such  arc,  “  as  drunk 
as  a  lord,”  which  may  have  had  more  truth  in  olden 
times  than  in  our  era  of  more  respectable  manners ; 
“as  drunk  as  a  fiddler,”  which  is  also  a  slander 
against  a  whole  profession  (though  certainly  they 
are  in  scenes  of  special  temptation)  ;  and  “  as  drunk 
as  David’s  sow,”  a  mj'sterious  allusion,  upon  which 
we  can  throw  no  light,  being  altogether  in  the  dark 
ourselves  as  to  who  David  was  (though,  of  couree,  he 
was  a  Welshman),  and  whether  the  sow  or  her  own¬ 
er  was  most  to  blame  for  the  animal’s  lapse  in  good 
manners. 

Some  few  comparisons  there  are,  which,  though 
they  are  current  wherever  our  langiuige  is  spoken, 
defy  all  attempts  to  get  at  their  origin,  and  might 
puzzle  Max  ^liiller  himself.  Take,  for  example, 
“  as  queer  as  Dick’s  hatband.”  Who  will  tell  us 
where  this  c.amc  from  V  Who  was  Dick,  and  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  hat-band  ?  The  phrase  is 
very  old,  and  has  been  in  use  for  generations,  and 
tha  mystery  of  its  origin  and  of  its  supposed  recon¬ 
dite  significance  has  from  time  to  time  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  persevering  investigation  by  curious  persons. 
But  nothing  very  satisfactory  has  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered.  It  was  suggested  by  one  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  who  handled  the  subject  from  the  historical 
point  of  view,  that  the  Dick  in  question  might  have 
been  the  t}Tant  Richard  III.,  and  that  the  hat-band 
was  only  a  metaphorical  expression  for  his  kingly 
crown,  which,  at  the  crisis  of  Bosworth  Field,  was 
certainly  in  a  state  of  jeopardy  that  might  have  been 
figuratively  designated  as  “  (|ueer.”  But  we  cannot 
accept  this  ingenious  solution  of  the  difficulty,  which 
strikes  us  as  too  learned  and  too  far-fetched.  To 
our  thinking,  Dick  is  more  likely  to  have  been  some 
low-bom  hind,  who,  having  “  given  his  mind  ”  to 
hat-bands,  signalized  himself  in  some  special  manner, 
and  thus  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity.  There 
was  a  custom  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  though  it  is  nearly  obsolete  now,  of  hiring 
fami  servants  at  certain  periodical  gatherings, 
called  “  mops.”  The  laborers  who  came  to  be  hiM 
used  to  intimate  their  calling  by  wearing  certain  in¬ 
signia  round  their  hats,  —  a  wisp  of  hay  denoting  a 
carter,  a  wisp  of  straw  a  thatcher,  a  plait  of  horse¬ 
hair  a  ploughman,  and  so  on ;  now,  if  the  Dick  of 
the  queer  hat-band  was  a  candidate  for  service  on 
any  such  occasion,  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  his  renown  may  be  easily  imagined. 

“  As  mad  as  a  hatter  ”  is  another  mysterious 
comparison,  which  even  people  of  education  do  not 
disdain  to  use,  though  no  one  is  kind  enough  to 
vouchsafe  an  explanation  of  it.  If  it  must  be  as¬ 
sumed,  as  a  friend  suggests,  that  hatters  must  be 
mad  to  go  on,  from  year  to  year,  perpetrating  the 
frightful  cylinders  that  gentlemen  wear  on  their 
heads,  we  feel  bound  to  rebut,  in  their  behalf,  the 
charge  of  insanitv,  and  to  transfer  it  to  the  wearers 
of  the  said  abominations  instead  of  the  makers,  who 
only  exercise  their  industry  in  satisfying  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  public. 

The  amount  of  pleasure  implied  in  being  “  as  jolly 
as  a  sand-boy”  we  cannot  tell,  never  having  be¬ 
longed  to  that  free-and-easy  profession,  the  members 
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of  which,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  pass  a  con-  he  had  adopted  a  more  gaudy  attire,  but  nothing  i 
siderable  portion  of  their  time  in  the  exhilarating  compared  to  the  harlequin  coat  he  wore  that  day.  j 
and  healthful  exercise  of  assmanship  (their  empty  After  he  had  dismissed  us  to  our  tent,  he  ascended  ] 
sand-bags  .serving  them  a.s  saddles),  their  jollity  be-  the  hill  under  which  our  tent  was  pitched,  and  for  ' 
ing  most  exuberantly  demonstrative  when  their  mer-  two  hours,  at  about  fifty  yards  from  us,  surrounded  '  i 
chandise  has  been  transmuted  into  cash.  by  his  army,  he  “  fakered  ”  (bragged)  to  his  heart’s  1 1 

“  As  merry  as  a  grig  ”  is  also  a  frecjuent  similitude,  content.  He  spoke  first  of  his  former  deeds,  or  what  I 
though  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  at  the  secret  he  intended  to  do  when  he  should  encounter  the  i  j 
of  the  grig’s  merriment,  —  a  grig,  as  the  reader  may  white  men,  speaking  all  the  while  in  contemptuous  ; 
require  to  be  informed,  being  a  small  eel  which  has  terms  of  his  advancing  foe.  When  he  had  con-  j 
not  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  manifests  its  eluded  his  harangue  he  dismissed  his  troops,  and  sent  : 
lack  of  that  virtue  by  periietuallv  wriggling  and  lor  Mr.  Kassam.  He  told  him  not  to  take  notice  of  1 
twisting  its  body  and  wagging  its  slimy  tail.  what  had  taken  place,  as  it  meant  nothing,  but  that  | 

But  we  must  draw  bit,  lest  we  provoke  somebody  he  was  obliged  to  speak  publicly  in  that  manner  on  ; 
to  a  comparison  which  shall  illustrate  our  tedious-  account  of  his  soldiers.  He  then  mounted  his  mule,  I 


ness 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  KING  THEODORE. 

[Dr.  Blanc,  one  of  tlie  Abyssinian  prisoners,  in  giving  an  account 
of  their  release  from  captivity  at  Magilala,  presents  us  with  many 
interesting  (letail.s  concerning  the  last  days  of  the  picturosqne  sav¬ 
age  who  caused  England  so  much  trouble  and  expense.  We  make 
tlie  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Blanc’s  graphic  narrative.] 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  April  we  heard, 
indirectly,  that  the  next  morning  all  the  prisoners, 
ourselves  included,  would  be  called  to  his  Majesty’s 
presence,  at  the  time  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Selas¬ 
sie,  and  that  in  all  probability  we  would  not  return 
to  the  Amba.  At  day-dawn  a  messenger  came  from 
his  Majesty  ordering  us  to  go  down,  and  that  we 
should  take  with  us  our  tents,  and  anything  else  we 
might  refjuire.  As  usual  on  such  occasions,  we  put 
on  our  uniforms,  and  proceeded  to  the  Emperor’s 
camp,  accompanied  by  the  former  captives.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  Selassie,  we  perceived  his  ^Majesty,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  of  his  chiefs  and  soldiers,  standing 
near  his  guns  in  convereation  with  some  of  his  Euro¬ 
pean  workmen.  He  saluted  us  courteously,  and 
told  us  to  advance  and  stand  near  him.  Cameron 
was  staggering  from  the  eff’ects  of  the  sun,  and  could 
with  difficulty  keep  himself  from  falling  to  the 
ground.  On  perceiving  his  condition  his  Majesty 
asked  us  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  We  an¬ 
swered  that  Cameron  was  unwell,  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  for  him  to  sit  down,  a  request  his  Majesty 
immediately  granted.  He  then  greeted  the  other 
prisoners,  asked  them  how  they  were,  and  on  per¬ 
ceiving  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stern  he  said,  smiling'  all  the 
while,  •*  O  Kokab  (Star),  why  have  you  plaited  your 
hair  ?  ”  Before  he  could  answer,  Samuel  told  the 
king,  “  No,  your  Majesty ;  it  falls  naturally  on  his 
shoulders.”  The  Emperor  retired  a  little  way  from 
the  crowd  and  told  us  three  and  Cameron  to  follow 
him.  He  seated  himself  on  a  large  stone,  and  after 
telling  us  also  to  sit  down,  he  said,  “  I  have  sent  for 
you,  as  I  desire  to  look  after  your  safety.  When 
your  people  come  and  fire  upon  me  I  will  put  you 
m  a  safe  place  ;  and  should  you  even  there  be  in 
danger  I  will  remove  you  to  somewhere  else.”  He 
asked  us  if  our  tents  had  arrived,  and,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  that  they  had  not,  he  ordered  one  of  his  own, 
a  red  flannel  one,  to  be  pitched  in  the  mean  while. 
He  remained  with  us  about  half  an  hour,  conversing 
on  different  topics,  narrated  the  anecdote  of  Damo¬ 
cles,  asked  us  about  our  laws,  quoted  Scripture,  — 
in  a  word,  rambled  from  one  subject  to  the  other 
without  the  slightest  reason.  He  did  his  best  to  ap¬ 
pear  calm  and  amiable,  but  we  soon  detected  that  he 
was  laboring  imder  great  excitement.  When,  in 
January,  1866,  he  received  ns  at  Zagay,  we  were 
struck  by  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  his  common  soldiers.  Of  late,  however. 


and  ascended  to  the  top  of  Selassie  to  examine  the  I 
road  from  D.alanta  to  the  Rechelo,  and  find  out  the  | 
movements  of  the  English  army.  I 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  his  Majesty  sent  ' 
us  word  to  get  ready  to  return  to  Magdala.  Shortly 
afterwards  one  of  his  servants  brought  us  the  follow-  ' 
ing  message :  ^Vho  is  that  woman  that  sends  her  j 
soldiers  to  fight  against  a  king?  Send  no  more  i 
messengers  to  your  people;  if  a  single  servant  of  I 
yours  is  missing,  the  covenant  of  friendship  between  ! 
you  and  myself  is  broken.”  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards  a  boy  that  some  days  previously  I  had  sent  to  I 
General  Merewether,  with  a  request  that  a  letter  be 
sent  to  Theodore,  as  he  had  on  several  occasions 
manifested  great  astonishment  at  not  receiving  any  j 
communication  from  the  army,  returned  with  a  let-  i 
ter  from  his  E.xcellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  Emperor.  The  letter  was  perfect,  just  what 
we  had  wished  for,  —  firm,  courteous,  no  threats, 
no  promises,  except  that  he  would  bo  honora¬ 
bly  treated  if  he  delivered  the  prisoners  uninjured 
Into  his  hands.  At  once  we  sent  Samuel  to  inform 
his  Majesty  that  a  letter  from  Sir  R.  Napier  had  ar¬ 
rived  for  him.  His  Majesty  declined  to  receive  it. 

“  It  is  of  no  use,”  he  said,  “  I  know  what  I  have  to 
do.”  However,  shortly  afterwards  he  sent  for  Samuel 
privately,  asking  him  for  the  contents,  and,  as  Sam-  | 
uel  had  translated  it,  he  informed  him  of  the  princi-  j 
pal  points.  His  Majesty  listened  attentively,  but  | 
made  no  remarks.  A  mule  from  the  Inmerial  sta-  | 

bles  was  sent  for  Mr.  Rassam  to  ride ;  Lieutenant  : 

Prideaux,  Captain  Cameron,  and  myself  were  told  ’ 
that  we  might  ride  our  own  mules,  but  this  favor 
was  denied  to  the  other  captives.  On  our  return  to  j 
Magdala  we  were  hailed  by  our  servants,  and  the 
few  friends  we  had  on  the  mountain,  as  men  that 
had  returned  from  the  grave.  We  sent  for  our 
tents,  bedding,  &c.,  and  awaited  with  anxiety  the 
next  move  of  the  fickle  despot. 

About  noon,  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  the  j 
Amba  were  told  to  arm  and  proceed  to  the  King’s 
camp,  a  few  old  men  only  and  the  ordinary  prison¬ 
ers’  guard  remaining  on  the  mountain.  Between 
3  and  4  p.  m.  a  violent  thunder-storm  burst  over 
the  Amba.  We  thought  at  times  that  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  .amidst  the  peals  of  thunder  distant  guns  and 
some  close  at  hand.  At  other  times  we  were  almost 
certain  that  the  sound  we  had  just  heard  was  a  vol¬ 
ley,  but  we  only  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  only  won¬ 
dered  how  the  echoes  of  the  almost  constant  thunder 
could  to  our  excited  imagination  bear  such  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  welcome  music  of  an  attack  by  the 
army  of  rescue.  Shortly  after  4  p.  m.  the  storm 
subsided,  and  then  no  mistake  was  any  more  possi¬ 
ble.  The  deep,  dull  sound  of  guns,  the  sharp  report 
of  small  arms,  now  reached  us  plainly  and  distinctly. 
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ftnt  -whnt  WflS  it  ?  No  one  would  or  could  siy. 
Twice  during  the  next  hour  the  joyous  “  lilalU  ”  re¬ 
sounded  fi'om  Isintngee  to  the  Auiba  above,  where  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  soldiers’  foinilies.  Tlien  all 
doubts  vanished  ;  evidently  the  King  w.xs  only  “  Tak- 
ering  ”  ;  no  fight  had  taken  place,  as  no  lilalli  ” 
would  1)0  heard  if  Theodore  had  ventured  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  British  troops. 

We  were  fast  asleep,  quite  unaware  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  battle  that  had  taken  place  a  few  miles  from  our 
prison,  when  wo  were  aroused  by  a  serv.int,  who 
told  U8  to  dress  quickly  and  come  over  to  INIr.  Bas- 
sam’s  house,  as  messtuigcrs  had  just  arrived  IViim  his 
Majestv.  We  found,  on  entering  Jlr.  Rassam’s 
romm  Alessrs.  Waldemier  and  Flad,  ar.d  several  of 
the  Emperor’s  chiefs,  who  had  come  up  to  deliver 
the  Imi)erlnl  message.  Tlien  for  the  first  time  we 
heard  of  the  battlo  of  Fahla,  heard,  indeed,  that  we 
were  now  safe,  that  the  bumbled  despot  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  greatness  of  the  power  he  had  for 
years  despised.  The  Imperial  message  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  thought  that  the  ])eople  that  are  now 
coming  were  women.  I  now  fin<l  that  they  are 
men.  I  have  been  conquered  by  the  advance  guard 
alone.  All  my  gunners  are  dead ;  reconcile  me 
with  your  people.” .... 

Returning  to  the  King’s  tent,  Messrs.  Flad  and 
Waldemier  informed  him  of  their  arrival  by  one  of 
the  eunuchs  who  had  accompanieil  them  lor  that 
tirpose.  It  appears  that  in  the  njcan  while  his 
fajesty  had  bwn  drinking  hard ;  he  came  out  of 
his  tent  very  excited,  and  a.sked  the  Europeans, 
‘'What  do  yon  want  ?”  They  told  him  that,  as  he 
had  commanded  them,  they  ha<l  spoken  on  his  be¬ 
half  to  Mr.  Rassam,  and  that  th.at  gentleman  had 
proposed  sending  ^Ir.  Prideanx,  &c.,  &c.  His  Maj¬ 
esty  interrupted  them,  and  in  an  angry  tone  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Mind  your  own  business:  go  to  your 
tents !”  The  two  Europeans  stood  still  in  the  hope 
tliat  his  Majesty  might  change  his  min<l,  but,  seeing 
that  they  did  not.  depart,  he  got  into  a  rage,  ami 
in  a  high  tone  of  voice  ordered  them  to  retire  at 
once. 

At  about  4  A.  M.  a  messenger  was  sent  by  his 
Majesty  to  call  Jlessrs.  Flad  and  Waldemier  before 
him.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  he  said,  *•  I>o  you 
hear  this  wailing  ?  There  is  not  a  soldier  who  has 
not  lost  a  friend  or  a  brother.  What  will  it  lie 
when  the  whole  army  comes?  AV’hat  shall  I  do? 
coimsel  me.”  Mr.  Waldemier  toM  him :  “  Your 
Majesty,  peace  is  the  best.”  “  And  you,  Flad,  what 
do  yon  say  ?  ”  “  Your  ^Majesty,”  replied  Mr.  Flad, 
“ought  to  accept  Mr.  Rassam’s  proposal.”  Ilia 
Majesty  remained  a  few  minutes  silent,  his  head 
between  his  hands,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  and 
then  said :  “  Well,  go  hack  to  Magdala,  and  tell  Mr. 
Kaesam  that  I  trust  in  his  friendship  to  reconcile  me 
with  hi.s  people.  I  will  do  what  he  thinks  best.” 
Mr.  Flad  brought  us  this  message,  Mr.  Waldemier 
remaining  with  the  Emperor.  At  daybreak,  to¬ 
gether  with  Dljaplanl,  Lieutenant  Prideaux  and 
Mr,  Flad  started  for  the  English  camp,  bearers  of  a 
message  for  his  Excellency  Sir  Rol)crt  Napier, 

We  remained  all  day  in  great  suspense,  not  know¬ 
ing  at  any  moment  what  course  Tliemloro  would 
a<lopt.  I  (Pressed  several  of  the  wounded,  and  saw 
many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  previmis  day.  All  were  much  cast  down; 
all  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  again.  “  Of 
what  use  is  it,”  they  said,  “fighting  against  your 
people  ?  When  we  fi^ht  with  our  countryman  each 
side  has  its  turn ;  with  you  it  is  always  your  turn. 


See  liow  many  dead  and  wounded  we  have  !  We 
did  not  see  any  of  your  men  fall ;  and  then  you 
never  run  away.”  The  rockets  terrified  them 
greatly,  and,  if  their  description  of  the  shells  is  cor¬ 
rect,  they  must  indeed  be  terrible  weapons. 

Shortly  'ifter  receiving  an  answer  from  Sir  R. 
Napier,  and  .after  he  had  despatched  Messrs.  Pri- 
dea  i.x  and  Flad  for  the  second  time,  he  c.alled  his 
irineipal  chiefs  ami  some  of  his  European  workmen 
lefore  him,  and  held  a  kind  of  council ;  but  he  soon 
became  so  excited,  so  mad,  that  it  w.as  with  diTi- 
culty  that  ho  was  restrained  fi-om  committing  suicide. 
The  cliiefs  improved  him  for  his  we.akness,  and  pro- 
po.scd  that  we  should  all  be  killed,  or  kept  in  a  !mt 
in  the  camp  and  burnt  alive  on  the  approach  of  our 
soldiers.  Ills  Majesty  took  no  notice  of  these  sug¬ 
gestions,  dismissed  his  chiefs,  anil  told  Mr.  ^layi.T 
and  Saalmiillor,  two  of  his  Euroiiean  workmen,  to 
get  rc.ady  to  accompany  us  to  the  English  camp. 
.\t  the  same  time  he  sent  two  of  his -high  officers, 
Illtwaddad  Assenic  and  rLa.s  Rissawur,  to  us  with  tlui 
following  message :  “  Go  <at  once  to  your  people ; 
you  will  send  for  your  property  to-morrow.”  .... 

.Vrrived  at  the  foot  oi  the  Amba,  we  found  that  the 
Emperor  had  sent  no  mules,  ns  was  his  custom,  and 
we  had  to  have  ours  saddled  or  Ixirrow  some  from  the 
European  workmen.  The  pl.ace  seemed  .almost  de¬ 
serted,  and  on  our  way  to  the  Imperial  tent  we  met 
only  a  few  soldiers ;  but,  <as  we  advanced,  we  per¬ 
ceived  th.at  the  heights  of  Sela.ssie  and  Fahla  were 
crowded  with  the  remnants  of  the  Imperial  host. 

At  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  King’s  tent  we 
met  the  messenger  wIiom  S.amnel  and  the  chiefs  h.ad 
sent,  requc.sting  a  last  interview,  coming  back  tow.ards 
us.  lie  said  that  the  King  was  not  in  his  tent,  hut 
between  Falila  and  Selassie,  that  he  would  only  see 
his  beloved  friend  Rassam.  Orders  were  then  given 
by  tlie  chieft  wlio  escorted  us  to  conduct  Mr.  Ras¬ 
sam  by  one  road,  the  remainder  of  the  captives  by 
another.  We  had  to  follow  a  small  pathway  on  the 
side  of  Selassie,  and  Jlr.  Ra.ssam  wa.s  conducted  by  .a 
road  some  fifty  yards  aliove.  We  advanced  in  that 
manner  for  a  coujile  of  hundred  yards,  when  we 
were  ordered  to  stoj).  Tlie  soldiers  told  ns  that  the 
Emperor  was  coming  towards  Mr.  Rassam,  and  that 
we  must  wait  until  their  interview  w.as  over. 

After  a  wliile  we  were  told  to  advance,  and  that 
Mr.  Rassam  had  left  the  King  and  w.as  moving  on. 

I  w.as  walking  in  front  of  our  lot,  and  great  w,as 
my  surjirise  when,  after  a  few  stops,  on  coining  at  a 
sudden  turn  in  the  road,  to  find  myself  face  to  fiicc 
with  his  Majesty.  I  at  once  perceived  that  he  was 
in  a  fearful  passion.  Behind  him  stood  about  twenty 
men  in  a  line,  all  armed  with  muskets.  The  spot  on 
which  he  was  standing  is  a  small  platform,  so  narrow 
that  I  would  have  almost  to  touch  liim  on  my  way 
on.  Below  the  platform  the  precipice  was  abrupt 
and  deep ;  above,  the  rocks  rose  like  a  huge  wall ; 
evidently  he  could  not  have  choeen  a  better  place  if 
he  had  any  bad  intentions  against  us.  I  advanced 
slowly,  examining  attentively  every  one  of  his  move¬ 
ments.  He  must  not  have  seen  me  at  first,  as  his 
face  was  half  turned ;  he  whispered  something  to  the 
soldier  nearest  to  him,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
take  that  man’s  musket.  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  had  no  doubts  in  my  mind  that  our 
last  hour  had  come. 

Theodore,  his  hand  still  on  the  musket,  turned 
half  round.  Ho  then  perceived  me;  immedi.ately 
he  dropped  his  hand,  and  in  a  low,  sad  voice  asked 
me  how  I  was,  and  bade  me  good  by.  Tlie  chief, 
the  following  d<y,  told  me  that  at  the  time  he  was 
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undecided  whether  he  would  kill  us  all,  only  allow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Rassam  to  go  on  account  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship,  and  that  it  was  fortunate  that  I  was  the  first  he 
saw,  as  he  had  no  aniuiosity  against  me,  and  the 
sight  of  me  did  not  excite  his  anger. 

A  few  minutes  latej-  we  rmoined  ilr.  Rassam ;  wc 
moved  on  as  fast  as  our  mules  could  amble,  and  wc 
had  neai’ly  reached  the  outposts  of  the  Imperial 
camp  when  some  soldiers  shouted  to  us  to  stop.  Had 
his  Majesty  again  changed  his  mind  ?  So  near  liberty, 
were  we  again  doomed  to  captivity  or  death  V  Such 
thoughts  immediately  crossed  our  minds ;  but  our 
suspense  was  short,  as  we  soon  perceived,  running 
towards  us,  one  of  the  Emperor’s  servants,  carrying 
Lieutenant  Prideaux’s  sword,  as  well  as  my  /iwn, 
which  his  ^lajcsty  had  soixed  at  Debra  Tabor  some 
twenty-one  mouths  before.  Wc  scut  back  by  the 
servants  our  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  and  resumed  our 
march.  Little  did  we  know  at  the  time  what  a 
narrow  escape  we  had  just  had.  It  appears  that, 
after  our  departure,  Theodore  sat  down  on  a  stone, 

Ehis  head  between  his  Lauds,  and  began  to  cry. 

greatest  chiefs  told  him,  “  Arc  you  a  woman, 
to  cry  ?  Let  us  fetch  back  these  white  men,  kill 
them,  and  light  until  we  die.”.  The  Emperor  re¬ 
buked  them,  sai'lng,  “  You  donkeys,  have  I  not 
killed  enough  tb^  two  last  days  ?  do  you  want  all 
AWsainia  to  be  covered  with  blood  V 
Though  now  fairly  out  of  the  Imperial  camp,  in 
sight  almost  of  our  pickets,  we  could  hardly  believe 
that  we  were  not  the  victims  of  some  delusion.  Li- 
voluntarUy  wc  look  back,  fearful  that,  regretting  liis 
cleiuency,  his  Majesty  might  follow  and  oiertake  u.s 
before  we  reached  our  camp ;  but  God,  who  had 
almost  by  a  miracle  delivered  us  that  day,  still  pro¬ 
tected  ua,  and  shortly  afterwards  with  grateful  aud 
thankful  hearts  we  entered  the  British  lines,  heard 
the  joyous  sound  of  English  voieu.<,  the  hearty  eheei-s 
of  our  countrymen,  and  shook  hands  with  those  dear 
friends  who  had  labored  so  much  for  om'  release. 
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Of  .all  carnal  delights,  that  over  which  opium 
rules  as  the  presiding  genius  is  most  shrouded  in 
mystery.  It  is  invested  with  a  weird  and  fantastic 
interest  (for  which  its  Oriental  origin  is  doubtless  in 
some  degree  accountable),  and  there  hovers  about 
it  a  vague  fascination,  such  ,as  is  fcH  towards  ghostly 
l^cnd  aud  the  lore  of  faiiy-land.  There  e.xists  a 
strange  yearning  to  make  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  miraculous  drug  concerning  which  there  is 
so  much  whispering,  and  at  the  same  time  a  super¬ 
stitious  dread  of  approaching  ft,  such  as,  when  it 
eome.s  to  the  jiinch,  ])08.scsses  the  rustic  believer  in 
the  eflicacy  of  repeating  a  prayer  backwards  a.s  a 
means  of  raising  the  devil.  It  is  the  vulgar  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  one  occupation  of  the  lives  of  eastern 
grandees  is  to  recline  on  soft  cushions  aud  indulge  in 
the  charming  nai'cotic ;  that  the  thousand-and-one 
s-duotive  stories  contsiincd  in  the  “  Arabian  NIgbts  ” 
were  comjwsed  by  writers  whose  senses  were  steeped 
in  it,  aud  that  our  Poet  Laureate  and  lus  brethren 
constantly  draw  inspiration  from  it,  either  through  a 
pipe-stem  or  by  means  of  mastication.  F  urthermore, 
tt  13  largely  believed  that  any  man  might  become  a 
poet,  or  at  least  a  writer  of  flowing  and  flowerv 

Erose,  if  he  only  jxwsesscd  courage  saflicient  to  avad 
Iraself  of  this  convenient  picklock  of  the  gates  of 
paradise. 

_  Aud  who  shall  tell  of  the  multitude  of  youtliful  as- 
pmants  for  poetic  fame  who  have  dainngly  grasped 


the  magic  key  and  essayed  to  apply  it  ?  Also,  and 
alas !  who  shall  make  known  to  an  imkind  world  the 
many  who  have  bungled  over  the  gentle  burglary, 
who  have  failed  at  the  gate,  and  come  away  with  no 
more  delightful  sensation  than  that  which  might  arise 
tlirough  butting  their  unlucky  heads  against  the  bars 
of  it  ?  Tliiit  Is  the  most  tantalizing  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Opium  may  be  procured,  —  any  chemist  will 
sell  you  an  omiee  of  it  lor  eighteen  pence,  —  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  it,  and  not  of  the  secret  of  its  use,  the  novice 
is  no  better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  set  up  as  a 
painter  on  the  strength  of  a  color-box  and  a  few 
brushes.  It  is  this  secret  that  constitutes  the  rarity 
of  the  luxury.  To  be  enjoyed,  the  opium  must  hie 
prepared  by  a  conqietent  hand.  There  are  few  such 
in  London,  —  few,  that  is,  who  are  willing  to  receive 
pupils  aud  give  lessons.  How  limited  their  number 
is  determined  by  the  fact  that  when  an  “  opium  mas¬ 
ter  ”  is  discovered,  even  though  his  den  is  situate  in, 
without  e.xception,  thb  most  vile  and  villanous  part  ot 
the  metropohs,  he  is  regarded  as  a  person  worth  vis¬ 
iting  by  lord.s  and  dukes,  and  even  princes  and  kings. 
The  writer  hereof,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  sirfit 
that  could  draw  earls  and  princes  to  Bluegate  Fimds 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  highly  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting,  ventured  a  journey  thither  recently. 

Only  such  of  the  public  as  are  accustomed  to  read 
the  police  news  in  the  daily  papers  can  form  any  idea 
as  to  the  kind  of  place  Rluegate  Fields  is.  Com¬ 
monly  it  is  known  as  “  Tiger  Bay,”  on  account  of 
the  number  of  ferocious  ahe-crcatures  in  petticoats 
that  lurk  and  Liir  there.  It  is  a  narrow  lane  open¬ 
ing  on  to  High  Street,  Shadwell,  at  one  end,  and 
St.  George's  Street  at  the  other.  To  the  left  and 
right  of  the  narrow  lane  are  many  villanous  courts 
and  alleys,  consisting  of  one-.story-high  hovels,  each 
one  accommodating  as  many  lodgers  as  might  rea¬ 
sonably  occupy  an  eight-roomed  house.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Bluegate  Fields  are  the  woi-st  in  England, 
consisting  of  man- trappers  for  the  shipping  lying  in 
the  river  just  below,  and  the  tigresses  before  men¬ 
tioned,  who  inveigle  tipsy  sailors  from  the  man}'  sur¬ 
rounding  abominable  dens  “  licensed  for  dancing  and 
niu-sic,”  and  drug  them,  and  str^  and  rob  and  ill  use 
them,  and  pickpockets  and  comers  and  robbers  of 
every  degree.  The  mere  blacking  of  an  eye  or  ex¬ 
traction  of  human  hair  by  the  violent  process  of 
dragging  it  from  the  head  is  not  regarot'd  in  the 
light  of  an  assault  in  Bluegate  Fields,  but  rather  as 
a  pleasant  pastime  to  beguile  the  lazy  hours  .of  day¬ 
light.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  nothing  of  leiy  importance  than  the 
biting  off  of  a  nose  or  an  ear,  or  the  fracture  of  a 
skull  with  a  poker,  calls  for  the  interferenoe  of  the 
police.  It  is  a  fact  that,  while  I  was  Inquiring  at  a 
j)ublie-house  for  the  address  of  Chi  Ki,  the  vnina- 
lUiin,  I  overheard  two  women  at  the  bar  diseussing 
a  murderous  assault  that  had  happened  in  the 
“  Fields  ”  that  morning.  “  AVliat  I  say  is,”  remarked 
the  elder  woman  of  the  two,  who  was  a  fat  woman, 
with  a  horribly  dirty  face,  aud  a  blue  seam  across 
her  nose  that  was  curiously  sugp^tive  of  the  rim  of  a 
pewter  pot,  “  what  I  say  is,  if  I  wants  it,  punch  me. 
Punch  me  in  the  face,  and  Llack  my  eyes,  or  punch 
me  about  the  head.  Kick  me,  if  you  like ;  I  -don't 
so  much  mlud  that ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  pokers 
and  shovels,  it’s  a  little  too  hot.” 

1  was  lucky  in  calling  at  the  public-house  where 
the  two  women  were,  since  on  inquiry  I  discovered 
that  it  was  to  this  place  that  Chi  Ki  had  directed 
all  letters  from  his  numerous  friends.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  barmaid  spoke  of  the  opium  master  in 
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a  very  respectful  manner,  calling  him  Mr.  Chi  Ki. 
She  happened  to  know,  moreover,  that  the  distin- 

uished  Chinaman  was  from  home ;  so  I  left  with 

er  a  message  for  him,  to  the  ell'ect  that,  if  it  accorded 
with  ilr.  Chi  Ki’s  convenience,  a  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  meet  him  on  business  at  that  hostelry  at 
six  o’clock  the  following  evening. 

He  was  punctual,  rreeisely  as  the  clock  marked 
six  he  put  his  head  in  at  the  door.  “  Mr.  Chi  Ki, 
here ’s  your  gentleman,”  called  out  the  obliging 
barmaid;  and  the  Chinaman’s  body  followed  his 
head,  and  he  came  towards  me  bowing  low,  and 
rubbing  his  hands.  I  must  confess  that  1  was  disap¬ 
pointed  at  Chi  Ki’s  appearance.  Being  so  cele¬ 
brated  a  character,  with  lords  and  manpiises  for  his 
patrons  and  customers,  I  expected  to  sec  a  man 
able  and  willing  to  demonstrate  in  his  attire  bis 
native  ideas  of  splendor.  It  would  not  have  sur¬ 
prised  me  if  so  exalted  a  personage  as  an  opium 
master  had  appeared  dressed  in  a  gown  of  gold- 
embroidered  crimson  silk,  and  with  a  sash  and  curly- 
toed  slippers;  but  poor  Chi  Ki  was  very  fworly 
clad  indeed.  lie  is  a  man  of  ostlerish  cut,  wearing 
a  long  jacket,  and  a  comforter  wisped  round  his 
neck,  and  tight  trousers,  and  an  old  cloth  cap  on 
his  head.  lie  is  lame  of  a  leg,  too,  as  many  ostlers 
are.  In  a  few  words  I  explained  my  business,  and, 
without  betrapng  the  least  astonishment  at  its  na¬ 
ture,  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  conduct  me  to 
his  house  there  and  then. 

We  went  a  little  way  into  Bluegate  Fields,  and 
then  turned  into  the  arched  w.ay  of  an  alley,  a  trifle 
higher,  maybe,  but  not  nearly  so  wide,  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  coal-cellar  doorway.  It  was  as  dark  as  any 
coal-cellar.  “  Come  along,  sir,”  said  Chi  Ki,  en¬ 
couragingly,  in  his  “  pigeon  English.”  “  It  is  down 
at  the  bottom  and  turn  round  the  corner ;  come 
along.” 

We  arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  came  on  a  tiny 
square  of  ill-looking  little  houses,  and  an  appalling 
odor  of  bad  drainage,  and  Chi  Ki  guided  me  to  a 
house  in  a  comer  as  his.  It  was  no  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  scarcely  as  good-looking,  on  account  of  it.s 
many  fractured  window-panes,  and  the  rough-and- 
ready  measures  that  had  been  resorted  to  to  block 
out  the  wind.  Pushing  open  the  outer  door,  Chi 
lu  called  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  a  light.  Wiiile 
we  waited  for  it.  I  peeped  into  the  parlor,  which 
was  dark  except  for  a  little  blinking  lire  in  an  iron 
skillet,  crouching  over  which  was  a  Chinaman,  look¬ 
ing  the  picture  of  despair,  with  his  knees  supporting 
his  arpos,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  and  his 
pigtail  slewed  to  the  fore,  and  projecting  over  his 
forehead  as  a  unicorn  wears  his  horn.  I  observed, 
too,  that  there  was  in  the  room  a  large  bedstead, 
with  a  bed  made  the  wrong  way  on  it. 

It  was  an  English  voice  that  responded  to  Chi 
Ki’s  demand  for  a  light ;  and  presently  a  youngish 
woman,  very  thin  and  pale-looking,  and  scarcely  as 
tidy  as  she  might  have  been,  made  her  appearance 
above  with  a  tallow  candle  in  her  hand,  and  politely 
invited  me  to  walk  up.  We  walked  up,  and  at 
once  came  in  full  view  of  the  renowned  opium  mas¬ 
ter’s  public  smoking-room,  which  served  likewise  for 
his  private  sitting-room  and  his  private  bedroom, 
and,  judging  from  the  handle  of  a  saucepan  and  a 
suspicion  of  dirty  plates  under  the  bed,  for  his 
kitchen  as  well. 

It  was  an  extremely  mean  and  miserable  little 
room.  The  fireplace  was  very  narrow,  and  the 
stove  of  the  ancient  narrow-wabted  pattern.  There 
was  no  fender.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a 


small  round  table,  and  there  were  three  wooden 
^chairs.  The  chief  and  most  conspicuous  article  of 
furniture  the  room  contained  was  a  large  four-post 
bedstead,  and  a  bed  like  the  one  down  stairs.  The 
bed  was  not  arranged  according  to  the  English 
fashion.  It  was  rolled  up  bolster-wise  all  along  the 
length  of  the  bedstead,  leaving  the  mattress  bare 
except  for  a  large  mat  of  Chinese  grass.  The  bed- 
hangings  were  of  some  light  Chinese  gauze,  but  I 
very  dirty,  and  hitched  up  slatternly  on  the  hanging-  i 
rails.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  hung  with  a  few  i 
tawdry  pictures,  highly  colored,  and  contra.sting  ! 
grimly  with  the  blackened  walls,  all  stained  aliove  ' 
with  rain-leakage,  and  below  with  the  filthy  saliva 
with  which  the  smokers  had  besprinkled  them. 
The  ceiling  was  as  black  as  the  walls,  and  just  over  i 
the  window  there  had  been  an  e.xtensive  fall  of  ' 
plaster,  showing  the  laths,  like  grinning  teeth  in  an  ' 
uglv  mouth.  ! 

There  was  a  customer  waiting,  whicb  at  once  gave 
Chi  Ki  an  opportunity  for  displaying  the  mysteries  of 
his  craft.  T!ie  preparations  for  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  opium-smoking  were  curious  enough.  Chi  Ki’s  first 
move  was  to  spread  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  mat  that 
covered  the  mattress.  Then  he  brought  out  a  small 
common  oil  lamp,  and  lit  it,  and  placed  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  Next  he  produced  a  i 
small  bo.x  containing  his  smoking  tools,  and  finally  i 
a  little  gallipot  and  an  instrument  like  a  flute,  with  ! 
a  wooden  cup  with  a  lid  to  it  screwed  on  at  a  dis-  | 
tanee  of  about  three  inches  from  the  end.  It  was  not  i 
a  flute,  however,  but  a  pipe,  —  the  pijH?.  As  a  cus¬ 
tomer  cauglit  sight  of  the  odd-looking  implement 
(he  was  ([uite  a  young  man,  and  more  respectable- 
looking  than  Chi  Ki  himself),  he  licked  his  liiis,  and 
his  eyes  glistened  like  thpse  of  the  domestic  feline 
creature  when  it  hears  the  welcome  cry  that  an¬ 
nounces  its  dinner.  I  .asked  jiermission  to  examine 
the  pipe.  It  was  simply  an  eighteen-inch  length  of 
yellow  bamboo,  with  the  cup  of  dark-colored  baked  ' 
clay  before  mentioneil  fitted  into  a  sort  of  spigot- 
hole  near  the  end.  Had  I  been  asked  to  appraise 
its  value,  I  could  not  conscientiously  have  gone  be¬ 
yond  fonrpence. 

“  He ’s  been  ofiered  five  pound  for  that  pipe,” 
remarked  English  Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  who  appeared  to  be 
almost  as  proud  of  it  as  was  her  husband.  “  A  gen¬ 
tleman  offered  him  five  pound  for  it  last  autumn.” 

“  Why  did  n’t  he  sell  it,  and  buy  another  ?  ”  w.is  | 
my  natural  question ;  but  at  this  old  Chi  Ki  chuckled,  j 
and,  hugging  the  pipe,  chafed  its  bowl  tenderly  with  I 
his  jacket-cuff.  I 

“  It ’s  worth  ten  pounds,”  said  his  wife  ;  “  it  has 
had  nothing  but  the  best  opium  smoked  in  it  these 
fourteen  years.” 

And  she  then  went  on  further  to  enumerate  the 
many  excellences  of  the  pipe ;  from  which  I  gath¬ 
ered  that  its  value  was  not,  afti;r  all,  so  fanciful  as  at 
first  appeared :  since  half  a  given  quantity  of  opium 
would  yield  more  satisfaction  when  smoked  in  a 
ripe,  well-saturated  old  pipe  than  the  whole  quantity 
in  a  comparatively  new  one. 

Chi  Ki,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations, 
got  up  on  to  the  mattress  on  the  bed,  and,  reclining 
at  his  ease,  proceeded  to  load  the  pipe  for  his  cus¬ 
tomer.  I  was  curious  to  see  how  this  was  managed. 
The  stuff'  in  the  gallipot  looked  exactly  like  thin 
treacle,  and  smelt  like  burnt  sugar  and  laudanum. 
Decidedly  it  seemed  queer  stuff  to  load  a JP'p^  with. 
But  it  had  yet  to  be  cooked,  —  grilled.  Taking  an 
iron  bodkin  from  his  little  tool-chest,  Chi  Ki  dipped 
the  tip  of  it  into  the  semi-liquid  stuff,  and,  with- 
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drawing  a  little  drop  of  it,  held  it  in  the  flame  of 
the  lamp  until  it  Hardened  somewhat.  Keeping 
this  still  on  the  point  of  the  bodkin,  he  dipped  it 
again  into  the  gallipot,  and  again  held  it  in  the 
lamp  flame,  and  repeated  the  process  until  a  piece 
of  the  size  of  a  large  pea  was  accumulated  and 
properly  toasted.  This  was  placed  in  the  pipe-bowl, 
and  the  hungry  customer  sprang  up  on  to  the  bed 
to  enjoy  ifc 

It  was  lit  at  the  little  lamp,  and  then  the  young 
Chinaman,  reclining  at  his  ease,  laid  his  head  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  dirty  counterpane  that  covered  the 
rolled-up  bed,  and  took  the  pipe-stem  in  his  mouth. 
There  is  no  mouthpiece  to  the  pipe  ;  the  stem  is  cut 
sheer  off,  leaving  something  as  thick  as  an  oflice 
ruler  to  suck  at.  And  suck  the  Chinaman  did.  He 
took  the  bamboo  fairly  into  his  mouth,  and  there 
was  at  once  emitted  from  the  pipe  a  gurgling  sound 
—  the  spirits  of  ten  thousand  previously  smoked 
[  pipe-loads  stirred  to  life.  As  the  smoker  heard  the 
delicious  sound,  the  lids  of  his  elongated  eyes  (juiv- 
cred  in  ecstasy,  and  he  sucked  harder,  swallowing 
all  the  black  smoke  except  just  so  little  as  he  was 
bound  to  waste  in  the  process  of  breathing.  He  was 
as  economical  as  could  be,  however,  and  expelled 
but  the  merest  thread  of  the  precious  smoke  through 
his  nostrib,  and  none  by  means  of  his  mouth.  If  his 
sensations  indueed  by  the  indulgence  were  heavenly, 
his  countenance  grossly  belied  them.  Gradually,  as 
he  sucked  and  swallowed,  the  veins  of  his  forehead 
thickened,  hb  cheeks  llushed,  and  his  half-closed 
eyes  gleamed  like  those  of  a  satisfied  pig.  Still  he 
sucked,  and  the  nostril  wreaths  came  (juickcr  and 
finer,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  like  an  enrap¬ 
tured  hog :  when  suddenly  the  gurgling  in  the 
throat  of  the  pipe-stem  terminated  in  a  brief  rattle, 
and  all  was  over.  While  the  opium  in  the  pipe  was 
waning  to  e.xtremity,  Chi  Ki  had  busied  himself  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  little  cigarette  composed  of 
paper  and  common  tobacco,  and  as  the  {)ipe-steni 
dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  young  Chinaman, 
Chi  Ki  promptly  handed  him  the  cigarette,  which 
he  proceeded  to  light  and  consume,  with  a  languid 
relish  edifying  to  behold.  I  inrjiiired  why  this  was, 
but,  bej'ond  the  assertion  that  it  was  always  done, 
Chi  Ki  had  no  explanation  to  offer. 

“  Was  the  lingering  flavor  of  opium  in  the  mouth 
objectionable  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“No,  indeed,”  replied  Chi  Ki,  with  a  grin;  “  O 
no,  no ;  it ’s  always  done ;  I  don’t  know  why,  not 
in  the  least,  but  they  will  have  the  cigar  after¬ 
wards.” 

I  can’t  help  thinking,  however,  that  this  taking 
tobacco  after  opium  must  be  something  more  than  a 
meaningless  “  custom.”  Perhaps  an  abrupt  and  sud¬ 
den  descent  from  paradise  to  earth  would  be  too 
much  for  a  Chinaman’s  nerves,  and  so  he  applies 
himself  to  the  milder  narcotic  by  way  of  a  gentle 
letting  down. 

What  chiefly  surprised  me  was  the  short  time  it 
took  to  consume  the  charging  of  a  pipe.  From  the 
time  of  the  young  Chinaman’s  taking  the  stem  in  his 
mouth  till  the  opium  was  exhausted,  not  more  than 
a  minute  and  a  half  was  occupied.  In  five  minutes 
the  cigarette  was  smoked,  and  the  customer  took 
his  departure.  He  paid  no  money',  so  I  suppose  he 
went  “tick”  with  Chi  Ki;  but,  as  far  as  1  could 
make  out,  his  treat  would  cost  about  three  half¬ 
pence.  Evidently  opium-smoking  is  a  more  expen¬ 
sive  enjoyment  than  dram-drinking.  Chi  Ki  showed 
me  his  “  measures.”  They  were  three  little  ivory- 
cups,  the  smallest  the  size  of  a  lady’s  thimble.  For 


this  full  of  the  treacle-like  opium,  fourpence  was 
charged ;  the  next-sized  cup  was  sixpence,  and  the 
largest  a  shilling.  This,  it  seemed,  included  the 
loan  of  Chi  Ki’s  pipe,  as  well  as  of  the  bed  to  lie  on, 
and  the  cigarette  for  after  smoking,  and  the  trouble 
of  frizzling  and  preparing  the  drug. 

Chi  Ki  keeps  open  house  for  opium-smokers,,  and 
his  chief  customers  are  the  sailors  who  arrive  at  the 
London  ports.  Sometimes,  I  was  informed,  trade 
was  so  slack  that  not  more  than  two  or  three  cus¬ 
tomers  would  apply  all  day  long;  while  at  other 
times  it  was  as  much  as  Chi  Ki  could  do,  distilling 
and  frizzling  and  frying,  to  keep  the  smokers  going. 
The  opium  has  to  be  put  through  a  peculiar  process 
before  it  is  reduced  to  the  semi-li(]uid  state.  It  has 
to  be  cooked.  Chi  Ki  was  good  enough  to  crawl 
under  the  bedstead  and  produce  therefrom,  for  my 
inspection,  his  implements  of  cookery,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  their  use.  I  should  hardly  advbe  an  amateur 
to  essay-  opium-brewing  on  the  strength  of  my  direc¬ 
tions  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  opium  of  the 
druggist  is  shredded  into  little  slices,  which  are  laid 
on  a  piece  of  stout  coarse  canvas,  which  is  suspended 
in  a  small  iron  pot  partly-  filled  with  water.  In  the 
process  of  boiling,  the  essence  of  the  opium  drains 
through  the  canvas,  and  forms  a  sediment  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  leaving  on  the  canvas  the  refuse, 
looking  not  unlike  tea-leaves. 

The  cookery  was  performed  at  the  miserable  little 
fireplace  before  mentioned.  Poor  English  Mrs.  Chi 
Ki  looks  as  though  she  is  being  gradually  smoke- 
dried,  and  by-  and  by  will  present  the  appearance 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy. 

“  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  of  it,”  said  she,  “  but 
sometimes  it ’s  awful.  Sometimes  two  or  three  ships 
come  in  at  once,  and  then  we  have  a  houseful,  —  up¬ 
stairs  as  well  as  down.  We’ve  had. as  many-  as 
fourteen  smoking  in  this  room  at  one  time,  and  them 
that  could  n’t  find  room  on  the  bed  lay  all  about  the 
floor.  There  are  only  two  pipes,  —  one  for  the  par¬ 
lor,  and  one  for  the  best  room,  —  thb  room.  It  b 
hot  work,  I  assure  you,  when  we  are  busy.  As  soon 
as  one  has  smoked  out,  another  is  ready-  to  snatch 
at  it ;  and  it  is  in  lighting  the  opium  that  the  smoke 
is  wasted  so.  They  are  awful  hungry  after  it  some¬ 
times,  when  they ’ve  gone  a  long  while  without  and 
got  their  pay.  They  ’ll  smoke  as  much  as  a  shil¬ 
ling’s  worth  out  in  half  an  hour,  and  there  they-  ’ll 
lay  like  logs.  It  don’t  often  make  me  ill ;  it  m^cs 
me  silly.  I  am  ill  sometimes,  though.  I  was  ill 
abed  when  the  Prince  of  AVales  and  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  came  up  here  to  see  the  smokers.  There 
were  only  three  or  four  of  them,  and  they  were 
friends  like.  I  was  sorry  that  the  place  was  in  such 
a  muddle ;  but  the  Prince  did  n’t  seem  to  mind.” 

“  Yas,”  observed  Chi  Ki,  suddenly  lighting  up ; 
“  the  Prince,  he  say,  ‘  Come  smokee  pipe  wi’  me, 
and  bring  you’  lady,  whens  conwenince.’  ” 

“  Ah,  yes ;  but  1  don’t  believe  he  meant  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Chi  Ki,  dubiously-. 

But  the  lame  old  Chinaman  grinned  and  winked 
to  himself  knowingly ;  so  that  I  should  not  be  in  the 
least  surprised  if,  one  of  these  fine  days,  the  porter 
at  Marlborough  House  b  startled  by  a  Celestial 
apparition. 


YACHTING. 

While  the  great  holiday  months  are  as  yet  only- 
on  the  horizon,  and  fagged  Londoners  are  wearying 
for  that  sudden  centrifugal  force  which  annually 
scatters  them  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  the 
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Tochtsman  of  pure  blood  is  already  engaged  with 
Lis  favorite  pastime.  £ritb  fiads  him  playln?  bil¬ 


ls  favorite  pastime.  £ritb  fiads  him  playing  bil¬ 
ards  in  the  hotel  of  an  eveninji ;  Gravesend  watcU- 


liards  in  the  hotel  of  an  evening  ;  Gravesend  watch¬ 
es  him  smoking  on  the  deck ;  Cowes  admires  his 
white  trousei-s  and  shoes,  his  blue  jacket  and  gilt 
buttons,  his  audacious  air  and  well-counterfeited 
swagger.  All  round  the  coast,  indeed,  he  is  visible 
just  now,  in  (juest  of  fine  breezes  and  safe  moorings, 
lamenting  that  this  or  that  trilling  particular  should 
prevent  his  craft  from  carrying  off  ml  the  prizes,  and 
wondering  in  his  own  mind  what  his  sensations 
would  be  if  he  owned  the  Fiona.  The  yachtsman 
is  alwavs  proud  of  his  yacht ;  but  he  is  never  satis¬ 
fied.  lie  does  not  perceive  the  true  charm  of  the 
pursuit,  —  the  healthy  exercise,  the  fine  air,  the  in¬ 
tense  and  joyous  excitement  which  thrills  and  purifies 
the  blood,  —  so  hampered  is  he  by  that  morbid  de¬ 
sire  for  comparison  which  destroj's  otlier  jieople’s 
plea.sures  as  well  as  the  yachtsman’s.  The  ctyoy- 
ment  of  yachting-life  is  invariably  beclouded  by  this 
insane  passion  fur  making  splendid  runs  and  having 
them  chronicled.  To  the  exoteric  lover  of  yachting, 
nothing  coidd  seem  jnore  delicious  than  a  month’s 
quiet  coasting  in  the  Juno ;  and  he  regards  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  Juno  as  the  most  favored  of  mortals.  The 
master  of  the  Juno,  on  the  other  hand,  has  bis  nights 
disturbed,  and  his  days  rendered  a  misery  to  him, 
because  of  tlie  superior  sailing  qualifications  of  the 
Jupiter.  Fly  where  he  will,  the  shadow  of  the  Jupi¬ 
ter  pursues  and  haunts  him.  Does  not  the  owner  of 
a  celebrated  bull-dog,  or  of  a  celebrated  trutting- 
cob,  or  of  a  champion  rose  rest,  as  it  were,  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  great  spider’s  web  of  apprehension,  conscious 
of  the  approach  of  any  competing  power  ?  'I'hls,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  trouble  which  the  yachtsman  cannot 
leave  behind  him  when  he  steps  on  board  his  yacht, 
lie  can  snap  his  fingers  at  all  other  evil  influences. 
If  a  few  parties,  an  occasional  picnic,  and  an  even¬ 
ing  in  a  box  at  the  opera,  have  somehow  dis(iuieted 
him,  and  caused  him  to  consider  in  an  an.xious  man¬ 
ner  whether,  in  the  event  of  his  marri'ing,  his  be¬ 
loved  yacht  must  be  relinquished,  he  has  only  to  get 
on  board,  weigh  anchor,  and  set  off  fur  a  brisk  and 
buovant  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  where  the  long 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  rough  northern  winds 
will  s[ieedily  cure  him  of  his  laud-sickness.  In  the 
soft  atmosphere  of  ball-rooms  he  is  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  im}x>rtance  of  blue  eyes.  Running  up  Loch 
Fyne  before  a  brisk  southwesterly  wind,  with  just  a 
touch  of  sjiray  coming  over  from  time  to  time  on  the 
white  deck,  with  screaming  tern,  and  floating  mar- 
rots,  and  high-poised  solan-geese,  and  wlieeling  gulls 
about,  and  wkh  now  and  then  a  few  wild-duck 
coming  just  witliin  shot,  Helen  herself  might  beckon 
to  him  from  the  cabin  without  being  heeded.  Credi¬ 
tors  arc  forgotten.  Fnemies  are  no  more  thought 
of,  or  easily  forgiven.  The  strong,  energetic  stirrmg 
of  the  blood  by  the  wind  and  the  sun  and  the  sea 
rmses  him  beyond  the  meaner  cares  of  the  gentlemen 
who  live  at  home  at  ease.  Brisk  circulation  refuses 
to  consider  trifies  ;  and  the  only  subject  of  pressing 
and  immediate  gravity  which  he  cannot  escape  is  the 
question  whether  he  would  not  prefei'  to  starve  for 
two  hours  more,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  brilliant 
weather  by  going  below  for  dinner. 

The  scientific  yachtsman,  however,  is  considered 
to  have  no  pleasure  in  sailing  except  as  a  test  of 
speed.  He  is  like  a  man  who  devotes  his  life  to  the 
trainii^  of  fast  horses,  and  wjio  does  not  enjoy  rid¬ 
ing.  The  scientific  yachtsman  is  always  correct  in 
costume,  that  being  a  part  of  the  pursuit  which  be 
has  thus  deliberately  chosen.  Perhaps  he  fancies 


that  any  other  dress  would  catch  the  wind,  and  re¬ 
tard  the  speed  of  his  vessel  in  some  critical  race,  or 
it  may  be  that  he  believes  ..Holus  would  be  less  in¬ 
clined  to  favor  him  if  he  did  not  wear  club-buttons. 
One  can  easily  understand  the  pride  and  pleasure 
of  the  man  who  owns  a  very  large  yacht ;  but,  for 
the  real  enjoyment  of  j'achting,  a  small  yacht  better 
couiniends  itself  to  the  iion-profes-sional  mind.  The 
large  yacht  has  the  advantage  of  offering  every 
form  of  personal  comfort  to  its  visitors.  The  cabins 
ai'c  roomy  and  well  ventilated,  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dation  is  perfect,  and  it  is  possible  to  nave  every¬ 
thing  in  the  wa^’  of  cooking  which  the  imagination 
of  man  can  desire.  After  all,  however,  one  might 
as  well  be  on  board  a  large  steamer.  People  who 
like  the  motion  of  the  sea,  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  .sailing,  the  humorous  vicissitude  and  e.xperlmen- 
tal  ingenuities  of  yachting-life,  do  not  put  a  good 
dinner  and  a  comfortable  bed  at  the  heau  of  the  list 
of  rcijuisites.  The  big  yacht  is  not  so  big  or  comfort¬ 
able  as  a  wcll-appoiuted  ship,  while  it  ofl'ers  none 
of  the  amusement  necessarily  accompanying  a  voy¬ 
age  in  a  small  craft.  Ine.xpcrienceu  sadors  should 
know,  also,  that,  the  smaller  a  vessel  is,  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  incurring  sea-sickness. 

Wc  do  not  so  often  hear  of  people  becoming  sluk 
in  an  ordinary  small  boat  or  sailing-launch ;  but 
some  people  readily  get  sick  on  board  a  large  yacht, 
while  the  majority  of  the  passengers  by  Channel 
steamers,  if  the  weather  is  inclined  to  be  rough,  be¬ 
gin  to  feel  queer  before  they  are  out  of  sight  of  land. 
But  the  grand  feature  of  a  cruise  in  a  small  yacht  it 
the  perpetual  upsetting  of  dll  our  notions  of  order 
and  harmony'  and  conilbrt.  It  Is  like  the  revolution 
which  the  author  of  “  Lillput  Levee  ”  describes  as 
having  broken  out  in  LiUjmt  Land,  —  a  lar  more 
bewildering  and  astounding  reversal  of  things  than 
is  possible  in  a  mereljr  political  crisis.  When  the 
yacht,  carefully  prevjsioned  for  a  month’s  time, 
leaves  harbor,  the  nice  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
everything  is  ijuite  remarkable.  One  is  lost  in  aston¬ 
ishment  to  find  how  large  jars,  and  hampers,  and 
wrappers,  and  extra  bedding,  and  what  not,  have 
been  stowed  away'  in  the  little  ]>lace,  and  still  more 
astonished  to  find  that  dinner  can  be  cooked  in  the 
forecastle  without  a  trace  of  the  operation  being 
visible  elsewhere.  Things  begin  to  alter,  however. 
The  first  night  on  board  produces  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  large  soft  bundles  of  bedding.  Then 
little  articles  are  wanted,  necessitating  the  opening 
of  hampers.  No  one  seems  to  have  time  to  close 
these  again ;  if  they  have,  they  do  not  know  how. 
When  any'body'  grumbles,  he  is  told  he  must  n’t  be 
so  partici^r ;  and  thereu]x>n  he  falls  into  the  rouglv- 
and-ready  iasbions  of  his  companions.  A  week  of 
this  abandonment,  and  the  w'hole  place  Is  in  a  state 
of  flagrant  anarchy.  Shoe-brushes,  inustard-pote, 
hams,  kegs,  charts,  telesoopes,  pickled  onions,  and 
the  last  parcel  of  books  from  Mudie’s,  are  flung 
promiscuously  together;  and  whoever  wants  any 
one  of  these  things  seizes  it  by  scattering  the  others. 
Some  gunpowder  has  been  dropped  on  the  Stras¬ 
bourg  pie  by  a  clumsy  exjierimenter,  who  has  also 
scattered  a  quantity  of  swan-shot  generally  over 
every'tUing.  Hooks  of  all  kinds,  and  fishing-tackle, 
attach  themselves  to  whatever  is  nearest  them,  but 
chiefly  to  the  bedding  and  the  s|>are  overcoats.  A 
pair  of  slippers  lies  on  the  bacon ;  and  tlie  cork¬ 
screw  peeps  out,  as  a  book-marker,  from  Mr.  King- 
lake’s  last  volume.  “  The  Spanish  Hypsy  ”  is  pros¬ 
trate  among  bottles  of  Bass  ;  and  Bradshaw,  lying 
on  deck,  is  suddenly  caught  up  and  whirled  over- 
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board  by  the  wind,  —  a  deliverance  for  which  every¬ 
body  professes  himself  thankful. 

Yachtinf'  life  of  this  confused  and  reckless  kind, 
the  reader  may  fanoy,  would  teach  men  to  stay  on 
shore,  and  be  comfortable,  and  marry.  It  has  the 
opposite  effect,  as  a  rule.  Clearlv,  the  man  who 
marries  expects  that  swan-.shot  will  be  kept  out  of 
his  mustard-pot,  and  that  his  newest  books  will  not 
have  stout  poured  over  their  lly-leaf. 

'  But  on  board  a  y.aeht  a  man  finds  life  quite  Itear- 
!  able,  even  althoiiwh  such  accidents  occur.  Xay,  he 
I  rather  prides  himself  on  the  careless,  hand-to-mouth, 
i  experimental  manner  of  livinjr,  arid  foncics  himself 
j  some  Robinson  Crusoe  contriving  to  exist,  without 
:  assistance,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  intelligence  and 
i  manual  dexterity.  Indeed,  for  a  contemplative 
!  stranger  to  drop  into  such  a  yacht  at  dinner-time, 

I  and  obsen’C  the  conscious  satisfaction  of  a  lot  of  raw 
I  voung  bachelors  over  the  repast  which  they,  in  con- 
'  junction  with  a  mj’sterious  creature  in  the  forcc.astle, 

I  —  half  cook  and  half  sailor,  —  have  elaborated,  is 
i  an  interesting  study.  The  empirical  aequaint.ince 
I  they  exhibit  with  regard  to  preserved  meats,  and 
the  methods  of  cooking  the  same,  would  astonish 
!  some  of  the  gentle  beings  of  eighteen  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  regartl  these  male  acquaintances  of 
I  theirs  as  being  only  one  shade  more  ignorant  of 
I  everythitig  —  if  that  be  possible  —  than  themselves. 

I  Charles,  who  never  did  anything  more  vehement 
j  in  his  life  than  sneer  at  “  Marta,”  and  say  he  thought 
“  Adam  Bede  ”  a  rather  clever  piece  of  writing  for 
I  a  woman,  has  the  most  decided  views  about  the 
cooking  of  preserved  kidneja,  and  will  enter  into 
an  infuriated  argument  about  the  best  kind  of  chut¬ 
ney.  Alfred,  whose  soul  has  for  years  been  bound 
up  in  his  collar  and  necktie,  now  wears  no  collar  at 
all,  cannot  be  bothered  looking  for  his  comb  and 
brush  in  the  morning,  and  cares  no  more  for  the  tar 
on  his  lily-white  fingers  than  if  it  were  the  impalpa¬ 
ble  stain  of  rose-water.  Fine  complexions  are 
scorched  into  a  gypsy  blackness ;  hands  are  scratched 
and  pricked  by  hooks,  .and  bruised  by  some  unex¬ 
pected  lurching  of  the  boom  ;  clothes  are  tom,  and 
soiled  by  jam,  and  beer,  and  salt  water,  until  their 
owner  looks  like  a  Thames-steamer  steward  out  of 
work.  But  the  life  is  very  enjoyable  for  all  that ; 
and  both  Charles  and  Alfred  arc  bettered  by  being 
lugged  out  of  their  ordinary  groove  for  a  brief  period. 
By  and  by  they  will  drop  down  again  into  their  cus- 
I  tomary  indolent  indifference  ;  but  traces  of  the  sea 
!  water  and  the  sea  air  will  remain  in  their  bloofl,  arid 
•  help  them  to  bear  a  little  better  against  the  cruel 
I  doom  of  doing  nothing. 

A  MODERN  DUNCI-kD.* 

Mr.  Crawley  seems  to  be  a  clever  man,  and  to 
I  have  taken  pains;  yet  his  satire  on  our  modern 
I  poets  will  not  be  much  read,  and  will  yet,  probably, 

I  be  more  read  than  it  deserves.  He  has  attempted 
to  write  a  modern  Dunciad  in  a  day  when  a  Dun- 
I  cia<l,  even  if  written  by  a  Pope  bom  out  of  due 
season,  would  be  a  laborious  mistake;  and,  more¬ 
over,  he  has  written  of  poets  whose  power  and 
feeling  any  man  as  capable  of  understanding  our 
as  Pope  was  of  understanding  his,  would  fully 
appreciate,  with  the  industriously  incisive  invective 
of  a  censor,  rather  than  a  critic.  Mr.  Crawley  be¬ 
gins  in  due  form  with  a  forced  and  rather  coarse  joke 
on  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population,  the  con- 

*  Hortt  and  Foot  ;  or,  PiUjrim^  to  Parnaaaus*  Bjr  Richard 
Cnwley.  Loodoo :  John  Camden  Uotten. 


neetion  of  which  with  his  invective  against  the  poets 
is  extremely  obscure,  and  seems  imagined  at  all  only 
in  onler  to  drag  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  name  into  a  satire  in¬ 
to  which  it  could  not  otherwise  be  made  to  fit.  And 
then,  having  taken  this  awkwani  little  run  through 
what  he  considers  the  jocose  part  of  political  econo¬ 
my,  Mr.  Crawley  springs  thus  into  the  substance  of 
his  satire.  We  quote  for  the  most  part  both  notes 
and  satire,  as  the  notes  are  evidently  intended  to 
eke  out  the  text,  and  the  text  certainly  needs  the 
notes :  — 

“  There  was  u  time,  ere  Trolloj)ei  learned  to  spell,  . 
Wheu  S.  G.  O.^  wrote  seldom  or  wrote  well, 

When  Swinburne  **  only  lusted  after  tarts, 

When  Beales  ‘  was  yet  a  Bachelor  of  Arts ; 

Ere  Bri.iad  Church  ro.se  to  make  lo^ficians  stare, 

Tliat  medley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Voltaire ; 

Wlicn  Alma  Mater  still  young  Genius  fed, 

Xor  suckleil  slaves'*  and  editors  in.stead  ; 

Ere  Quaker''  Wordsworth  fettered  English  song, 

Though  oft  his  practice  proved  his  preaching  wrong ; 
When  poets  poetry  in  nature  sought, 

Wlien  nature  was,  anil  pedantry  was  not ; 

When  every  reader  knew  the  rules  of  art. 

For  naught  was  needed  but  a  feeling  licart, 

And  hearts  still  blossomed  in  our  English  ground. 

And  life  and  motion  in  our  veins  were  found. 

But  now,  alas !  a  heavy  change  has  come ! 

Far  wanders  Genius  from  his  ancient  home, 
sViid  mute,  or  exiled  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Still  wafts  hi.s  madness  and  Iris  music  o’er. 

Her  singer  still,  her  citizen  no  more.” 

1  “  5Ir.  Ttiuinas  Anthony  Trollope. 

tt  “  S  0.  0.,  the  irrepressible  correspondent  of  the  Times.  For  the 
sake  of  his  parishiouers  I  hope  his  doclriue  is  more  orthodox  than 
liis  grammar,  and  his  sennon.s  sliorter  than  his  letters. 

s  “  Mr.  Alfferniin  Charles  liffinburue,  author  of  “  Ataiaata  in  Ca- 
lydou,”  “  Clitistelard,'’  ‘‘  Fuems  awl  RsdlaJs,”  Ac. 

s  “  .>Ir.  Ldmowl  Beales,  Ma.ster  of  Arts  and  Oratory.  But  it  Is  su¬ 
perfluous  to  di.’scribe  him.  As  was  said,  gentle  reader,  of  his  great 
predeoessur,  if  he  itill  pardon  me  the  comparison,  “  Not  to  know 
him  argues  Uiyself  uukuoa'u.” 

n  “  I  here  allude  to  the  debasing  system  of  competitive  e.xamlna- 
tion,  which,  as  far  as  its  influence  extends,  is  fast  extinguishing  all 
freedom  of  study  and  true  lure  of  the  arts  in  the  Luiversities  and 
elsewhere. 

*  “  Fart  of  Wonlsworth’s  poetry  no  one  can  .admire  more  than  my¬ 
self  ;  but  1  cuuoot  help  tliinking  tliat  his  critieal  upinioms  bare  ex- 
erci.'ed  a  most  degrading  iniiueoce  over  our  literature,  lie  is  sel¬ 
dom  mean  or  vulgar  himself,  but  his  injetical  descendants  are  both, 
but  it  was  he  who  taught  them  to  ^  so.  lie  has  been  called  the 
jsoet  of  nature,  but  without  much  justice  ;  his  view  of  her  was  ex- 
cceilingly  narrow  ;  and  while  professing  to  free  poetry  fCom  the 
artiflcial  trammels  imposed  npoii  it  by  Pope,  he  tried  to  confine  it 
to  the  muuutains  of  Westmoreland,  awl  die  petty  though  simple 
existences  of  the  boors  tlnat  inhabit  them.  There  is  little  melwly  or 
life  in  Ids  compositions ;  he  is  often  undoubtedly  dull,  and  to  me 
there  lias  always  been  something  eflV>minate  and  unmanly  both  in 
the  man  aud  his  works,  .ks  far  as  I  have  lieeu  able  to  observe,  he 
is  most  popular  with  the  critics ;  the  public  read  Mm  rather  as 
a  duty  than  a  pleasure,  and  though  he  occasioDally  extorts  their 
admiration,  be  is  scarcely  ever  a  favorite,  tliose  who  like  him  best 
are  usually  by  nature  more  adJictetl  to  prose  than  poetry  ;  the  sort 
of  people  who  are  not  too  strict  to  go  out,  but  who  thiuk  dramatic 
readings  both  safer  and  more  improving  than  the  theatre.” 

(We  suppose,  by  the  way,  that  3Ir.  Crawley  means 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  the  novelist,  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  not  his  brother,  Mr.  Tliomas  Adolphus 
Trollope,  but  that  he  has  got  into  some  confusion 
between  their  names.)  This  extract  shows  fairly 
■what  Mr.  Crawley  can  do  in  the  way  of  smartness, 
and  also  how  laboriously  he  does  it.  The  notion  of 
a  long-forgotten  past,  when  “  Beales  was  yet  a 
Bachelor  of  .4.rts,”  is  not  wanting  in  swartness  of  the 
kind  Mr.  Crawley  aims  at,  and  the  satire  on  the 
Broad  Church  as  a  meilley  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Vol¬ 
taire  is  just  as  amusing,  just  as  false,  and  just  as  true, 
as  these  sorts  of  literary  censures  usually  are. 

We  give  the  nefte  on  Wordsworth  in  full,  because 
it  gauges  the  critical  power  of  our  modern  satirist. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


If  there  are  any  phrases  in  the  English  language 
ridiculously  inapplicable  to  Wordsworth,  they  are 


ridiculously  inapplicable  to  Wordsworth,  they  are 
the  phrases  “eueminate  and  unmanly.”  That  he 


the  phrases  “effeminate  and  unmanly.”  That  he 
was  narrow,  any  true  critic  would  grant.  That  he 
was  apt  to  be  “  goody  ”  with  his  moralities,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  narrow  though  lofty  range  of  his 
own  wonderful  geniim,  —  “  true,”  as  he  himself  said, 
“  to  the  kindred  ties  of  heaven  and  home,”  —  is  un¬ 
deniable  ;  but  as  for  effeminacy  or  unmanliness,  the 
very  opposite  chai-acteristic,  a  rugged  and  almost 
rude  Cumbrian  hardiness  of  nature,  marks  the  whole 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  character  of  the  man. 
Sir.  Crawley,  in  his  artificial  search  for  smart  things 
to  s.ay,  would  not  have  gone  further  astray  if  he  had 
called  Sliakespe.are  dull  and  narrow,  and  ^Milton  ig¬ 
noble.  The  truth  is,  that  satire,  of  this  kind  at 
lea.st,  —  satire  that  strains  to  make  hits  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  various  poets,  —  is  so  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  time,  that,  when  even  clever  men  try  it,  they 
only  make  themselves  ludicrous.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  th.at  Mr.  Crawley  now  and  then 
shows  how  much  better  a  critic  he  could  be  if  he 
did  not  attempt  to  be  a  Satirist.  After  trying  to 
scourge  Mr.  Swinburne  anew  for  his  ballads,  without 
any  particular  succe.ss,  he  gives  us  this  spirited  and 
true  panegyric  on  Jlr.  Swinburne’s  noble  poem, 
Atalanta  in  Calydon :  — 


“  Yet  though  your  lips  arc  red  with  Circe’s  wine, 
And,  scorning  fools,  you  stoop  to  herd  with  swine. 
Not  this  the  field  for  Atalanta’s  knight. 

The  glorious  son  of  Phuibus  and  of  light  • 

Far  other  queen,  and  other  wreaths  are  due. 

Yours  arc  your  b.allads,  but  they  are  not  you  r 
Again  I  ponder  till  the  lamp  burns  low, 

Althea’s  crime,  and  Meleager’s  woe ; 

Althea,  by  her  hate,  her  love  undone. 

The  mourner,  mother,  slayer  of  her  son  ; 

And  you  I  single  from  the  nameless  dead. 

And  claim  the  fadeless  laurel  for  your  head. 

Hence,  loathly  sha])cs !  and  nightborn  dreams  away  ! 
Freed  from  the  rank  mists  soars  the  lord  of  day  ; 

So  Swinburne  soars,  again  attempts  the  skies. 

And  other  Atalantas  sliall  arise ; 

Still  shall  he  soar,  transcendent  o’er  the  sphere. 

And  reign  the  monareh  of  our  sunless  year.” 


“  Sec  next  the  huge  Geraint,  Boeotian  lord. 

Great  at  the  fight,  but  greater  at  the  board  ; 
Whose  foes  go  down  whene’er  his  lance  ho  lowers. 
Who  cats  the  dinner  of  a  field  of  mowers,*. 

Who  w'hen  Earl  Doorm  had  etften  all  he  would 
That  is,  when  Uoorm  had  oaten  all  he  could. 
Leaps  up,  though  lying  on  a  shield  half  dead. 

And  sends  a  falchiou  flashing  through  his  head. 
Thiinks  to  the  bard  whoso  sacred  song  declares 
That  there  were  ruffians  e’en  before  Tom  Sayers. 
O,  could  Goraiut  again  his  feats  rehearse. 

And  strike  in  earnest  ns  he  strikes  in  verse. 

He 'd  swell  the  volume  of  great  Tyrtvhitt’s  cares, 
Ami  Mace  would  tremble  fbr  the  belt  he  wears.” 


1  “  From  the  City  Clerk:  — 

“‘Nay,’  ”  said  the  kindly  wife,  to  comfort  him, 

“  ‘  Vou  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down,  and  broke 
The  (tlass  with  little  Marf;aret'a  medicine  in  it ; 

A.ui,  breaking  that,  you  mode  and  broke  your  dream.’  ” 

3  “  Sphere-music,  such  os  that  you  dreamed  about.’’ 

3  “  In  the  characters  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Idylls,  as  in  Mnnsietir 
Florian's  pastorals,  the  habits  of  one  dass  or  age  ore  somewhat  in¬ 
congruously  joined  with  the  sentiment  of  another.  For  Instance, 
Geraint  Ughts  and  cats  like  a  Homeric  champion,  but  talks  sad 
thinks  like  the  hero  of  a  modem  novel.” 


But  how  hard  Mr.  Crawley  strains  at  his  self- 
appointed  task  of  picking  holes  and  embroiderin" 
his  holes,  in  our  modern  poetry,  his  very  weak  and 
feebly  forcible  criticism  on  Tennyson,  in  whom  he 
can  find  nothing  to  admire  but  Elaine,  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  show :  — 


“  But  hush,  admire !  a  Laureate  strikes  the  strings, 

And  prai-ses  Albert  for  Itcgctting  kings ; 

Tells  us  how  Enoch  loft  hU  home  and  wife. 

And  came,  when  least  expected,  hack  to  life  : 

How  Edith,  Maud,  and  fifty  maidens  more. 

Whom  ladies  proud  to  landed  scoundrels  bore. 

Died  of  their  love,  or  else  that  love  forgot. 

And  straight  csjioused  a  Sjxirtsman  or  a  sot ; 

While  their  bard  lived  another  jilt  to  woo, 

Composetl  a  poem,  and  forgot  them  too. 

But  that  it ’s  wrong  for  girls  to  disobey. 

And  jiocts  must  be  moral  now-a-day, 

I  wonder  why  they  did  not  run  away ! 

“  Or  how  a  clerk,  hid  (/enthi  born  and  bred, 

Turned  round,  and  broke  a  medicine-glass  *  in  bed. 
Snored,  started,  groaned,  then  dreamed  a  dream  of 
Life, 

And  told  the  tedious  vision  to  his  wife : 

Who  also  dreamed,  and  piously  inclinetl. 

Revenged  herself  upon  her  spouse  in  kind  : 

I  know  not  what ’s  the  music  of  the  sphcrcs,- 
But ’t  was  a  discord  to  my  carnal  cars. 


—  and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  we  need  quote  no  more. 
The  smartnesses  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  so  are  the 
immense  deficiencies  in  sympathy  which  the  smart¬ 
nesses  hide. 

We  must  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Crawley  too  good  ' 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken.  One  or  two  bits  ; 
of  appreciative  criticism,  his  admiration  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Thyrsis,  and  Mr.  Swinburne’s  | 
Atfilanta  seem  to  us  to  show  that  if  he  had  not  d^  : 
voted  himself  to  sn.appish  taunts  at  modem  poetry, 
he  might  have  seen  a  little  more  of  the  beauties  of 
poets  at  whom  (as,  for  example,  Mr.  Buchanan)  he 
can  only  sneer.  This  sort  of  satire  seems  to  us  en¬ 
tirely'  obsolete.  There  is  a  satire  which  men  of 
great  genius  in  the  present  day  have  used  with  great 
success,  —  men  like  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Thacke¬ 
ray,  and  even  now  and  then  a  woman  like  Geor^ 
Eliot.  But  their  satire  is  not  the  satire  of  frantic 
stabs  at  small  defects,  and  wilful  blindness  to  great 
merits.  It  consists  in  the  art  of  delineating  the 
whole  man,  powers  and  weaknesses,  virtues  and 
failings  alike,  but  with  a  stronj^Ught  on  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  the  failings ;  and  a  Rrong  light  of  the 
kind  which  makes  the  reader  at  once  smile  and  sigh, 
which  kindles  his  sense  of  humor  at  the  poverty  and 
feebleness  of  our  ambitious  humanity,  and  yet  pierces 
us  also  with  a  sense  of  pity  that  it  is  so.  When  Jlr. 
Thackeray  says  of  his  hero,  “Do  we  wish  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  Pen  because  he  has  got  a  white  hat,  and  be¬ 
cause,  his  mourning  for  his  mother  is  fainter?  All 
the  lapse  of  years,  all  the  career  of  fortune  all  the 
events  of  life,  however  strongly  they  may  move  or 
eagerly  excite  him,  never  can  remove  that  sainted 
image  from  his  heart,  or  banish  that  blessed  love 
from  its  sanctuarv,”  —  we  feel  the  touch  of  the  true 
satirist,  the  satirist  who  enters  with  large  compre¬ 
hensiveness  into  the  human  nature  of  his  day,  and 
yet  keeps  the  lights  strongest  on  its  weaknesses. 

It  should  be  the  same  with  intellectual  satire,  if 
it  is  to  be  read  and  worth  reading.  It  should  show 
large  sympathy,  while  keeping  the  blots  of  inca¬ 
pacity  fairly  in  view.  Intellectual  satire  of  this 
highest  kind  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Cloughj  though 
scarcely  ever,  as  one  might  expect,  on  individuds. 
Still,  Mr.  Clough  showed  the  power  to  write  it,  — 
showed  that  he  might  have  written  even  satire  on 
individuals,  had  it  suited  his  temper  to  write  it, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  satire  of  the  large 
appreciative  kind,  but  with  the  melancholy  revela- 
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tion  of  the  shortcomings  of  his  subject  in  the 
foreground  of  his  picture.  In  his  Dipsychus,  he 
showed  ample  satiric  power  of  this  description  ;  and 
if  satire  is  to  bo  written  at  all  in  our  day,  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  it  will  succeed,  and  deserve  to 
live. 

Mr.  Crawley  shows  an  ability  which  it  would  be 
well  indeed  to  devote  to  a  better  task  than  this 
miserable  aiming  of  Liliputian  arrows  at  the  vul- 
I  nerablo  points  only  iu  contemimrary  poets,  —  a 
1  task  which  strikes  us  as  very  laborious  and  rather 
i  vulgarizing  for  him  who  undertakes  it,  and  still 
I  more  laborious  and  profoundly  depressing  to  him 
i  who  studies  the  results. 

i _ 

I  “NO  IRISH  NEED  APPLY.” 

,  Pkovekhs  and  phrases  whose  force  is  intended 
j  to  tell  against  a  particular  nationality  are  apt  to  be 
1  a  little  one-sided;  and  perhaps  the  be-proverbed 
i  nation,  if  sorely  put  to  it,  might  be  able  to  invent 
an  epigram  as  stinging  against  the  proverb-monger. 
Nevertheless,  underlying  all  such  cant  words,  there 
is  generally  found  a  substratum  of  truth  which  af¬ 
forded  at  one  time,  even  if  it  no  longer  affords, 
some  ground  for  the  reproach.  The  French  saying, 

“  Point  d’argent  point  de  Suisse,”  has  doubtless  lost 
its  cogency  from  lapse  of  time;  but  it  dates  li-om 
the  days  when  Swiss  mercenaries  kept  the  recalci¬ 
trant  burghers  in  order,  and  when  that  king  or  lord 
who  failed  in  argent  would  infallibly  lose  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  his  Switzer  guard.  Some  of  our  own 
phrases  have  equally  fallen  llat  with  “  the  process  of 
the  suns  ” ;  thus,  we  are  still  occasionally  wont  to 
talk  of  a  “  pawky  Scot  ”  at  a  time  when  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  has  gone  on  for 
so  long  as  to  leave  little  distinguishable  in  either 
nation  apart  from  the  other.  What  pawkiness 
really  means  is  by  no  means  patent  to  many  an 
Englishman’s  mind ;  he  has,  however,  adopted  the 
parrot-cry,  as  he  has  that  other  phrase  about  a 
“  canny  Scot,”  which  latter  adjective  he  now  uses 
in  an  utterly  wrong  signification,  taking  it  to  mean 
cunning  —  'cute ;  whereas  the  Scottish  signification 
is  candid — ingenuous  —  simple-minded.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  prejudice  against  Hibernia  has  made  itself 
often  he.ard  before  now.  It  is  wont  to  take  form  in 
the  advertisement  columns  of  the  jiress  in  so  plain  a 
guise  that  no  one  can  mistake  the  force  of  the  prej- 
j  udice.  “  No  Irish  need  apply !  ”  Who  shall  gauge 
I  the  misery  of  that  experience  which  first  recorded 
!  its  trials  and  disappointments  in  so  sweeping  an 
objection  ?  Who  shall  sum  up  the  dreary  record  of 
dirt  and  duplicity  and  incompetence  scoi’ed  by  the 
dynasty  of  Bridget  and  Kate  in  the  domestic  arena, 
which  has  left  this  protest  ?  That  the  reproach  is 
not  undeserved  is  proved  by  its  frequency.  Who 
shall  say  it  is  undeserved,  whom  the  knowledge  of 
many  Bridgets  and  Corneys  and  Kates  has  familiai'- 
ized  with  mendacity  and  ignorance  and  impudence 
in  a  hundred  kitchen  ways  ? 

Sooth  to  say,  we  are  brought  to  it  by  bitter  expe¬ 
rience.  We,  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  British 
households,  arc  compelled  to  enter  this  protest  at 
the  charge  of  an  additional  sixpence  on  each  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  extra  sixpence  is  emblematic  of  the 
cost  of  trusting  to  Ireland.  And  this  leads  to  the 
primal  griev.ance  against  the  Sister  Isle,  —  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  Irishmen  are  utterly  untrustworthy.  It 
IS  their  abiding  fault.  They  are  warm-hearted, 
impulsive,  hospitable,  brave,  with  a  braverj’  amount¬ 
ing  to  truculence,  —  hero-worshippers  iu  every  shape 
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and  form ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Meet  an 
Irishman  on  his  own  threshold,  and  he  conveys  to 
you  the  ideal  of  geniality  and  generosity.  He  is  a 
splendid  host,  a  capital  anecdote-monger  across  the 
table,  an  artful  supplier  of  compliments,  a  thorough¬ 
ly  good  fellow.  If  you  are  disposed  to  accept  the 
stories  of  his  own  prowess  and  wit  and  family  con¬ 
nections,  you  are  impelled  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  an  Achilles,  an  Ulysses,  and  a  Beau  Brummel,  — 
three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one  in  the  person 
of  your  host.  “  Niinmer,  das  glaubt  mir,  erscheinen 
die  Gotter,  nimmer  allein,”  sings  Schiller ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  gods  never  appear  singly  at  an  Irisliman’s 
table.  Apollo  pales  before  your  host’s  manly  graces ; 
Mars,  before  his  courage ;  Mercury,  before  his  elo- 
cmence ;  Cupid,  before  his  conquests ;  while  as  for 
Bacchus,  —  let  the  waning  Kinahan  with  wlors  of 
peat  reek  decide.  In  short,  the  Admirable  Crichton 
ought  to  have  been  an  Irishman,  judging  from  the 
multitudinous  copies  of  that  adventurous  Scot  on 
Emerald  soil.  But  the  weak  point  in  the  typical 
Hibernian’s  glory  is  the  impossibility  of  lending 
credence  to  what  he  says.  You  dare  not  trust  the 
account  he  gives  of  himself,  for  you  know  him  of  old 
to  be  an  egregious  fibber.  When  a  large  draft  has 
to  be  made  on  the  bank  of  credulity,  you  may 
honor,  if  you  will,  the  check  of  the  Scot  or  the 
Welchman  or  the  Frenchman;  but  to  the  Hibernian 
you  are  forced  to  respond  with  the  ancient  formula : 
No  Irish  need  apply. 

He  is  untrustworthy,  his  brag  is  not  to  be  accepted, 
nor  his  flattery  either.  He  will  lay  on  the  latter  an 
inch  deep,  smiling  to  himself,  at  the  idea  of  hoaxing 
his  victim,  while  all  the  time  the  laudation  is  so 
rank  that  his  purpose  is  transparent.  Who,  save  the 
greenest  of  greenhorns,  was  ever  deceived  by  an 
Irishman’s  compliments  or  by  his  boastfulness  ? 
Tliackeray  has  painted  him  in  broad  touches  of  hu¬ 
mor,  but  those  pictures  are  no  exaggeration.  The 
Costigans  and  Gahagans  which  that  master  hand 
left  us  are  still  to  be  met  in  every-day  life,  —  Costi- 
gan,  with  his  pitiful  claim  on  the  attributes  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  relations  with  gootl  society ;  Gaha- 
han,  with  his  gigantic  brag  about  his  own  prowess. 
The  narrations  of  an  Irishman  touching  himself  are 
to  be  received  with  many  grains  of  salt.  In  commer¬ 
cial  respects  the  Hibernian  is  equally  unreliable, 
his  capacity  for  flying  kites  being  balanced  by  his 
entire  carelessness  about  recovering  them  when  once 
flown.  Even  Irish  tradesmen  —  men  in  a  humble 
calling  and  wholly  unaspiring  to  the  notoriety  of 
chevaliers  ff Industrie  —  are  the  most  unpunctual  and 
irresponsible  of  their  class.  They  will  ^ack  a  bill 
with  the  readiest  compliance,  clutching  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  by  so  doing  they  release  themselves  of  all 
fliture  claims.  When  their  liability  is  pressed  home 
upon  them  wh.at  day  the  acceptance  falls  due,  they 
take  refuge  in  innocence  and  eloquence.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  riddles  of  that  enigmatical  island  how 
men  so  tremendously  irresponsible  contrive  to  main¬ 
tain  a  credit  for  honesty,  and  to  keep  up  business 
relations  with  their  brethren  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
ncl. 

That  the  typical  Irishman  is  insincere  is  a  corol- 
lar)’  on  the  proposition  that  he  is  boastful  and  fulsome 
in  praise.  No  nation  whose  vocabulary  of  endear¬ 
ment  is  so  copious  can  possibly  be  sincere,  seeing 
that  the  love  of  man  for  man  may  be  fixed  at  a  de¬ 
terminate  average.  The  Irishman,  who  approaches 
the  Oriental  in  his  wealth  of  protestation,  approach¬ 
es  him  also  in  consequent  hollowness.  But  he  has  at 
least  one  standard  to  which  he  honestly  conforms ; 
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and  herein,  like  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  “  faith  un¬ 
faithful  keeps  him  falsely  true.”  He  is  a  sincere 
worshipper  of  a  loixl.  The  English  nobility  numbers 
its  most  devoted  adherents  among  Isishmcn,  —  nay, 
there  is  no  little  meanness  to  which  the  typical  Hi¬ 
bernian  will  not  condescend  to  curry  favor  with  the 
wearer  of  a  title.  Remove  the  landed  aristocracy 
from  Ireland,  and  you  leave  her  a  prey  to  outrage 
and  sedition  ;  send  a  Prince  there,  and  you  reniler 
her  the  most  devoted  of  all  lord-loving  lands.  Ire¬ 
land  stuck  to  the  Stuarts  unto  the  last,  —  stuck  to 
them  despite  Protestant  .Tames  and  bigoted  Charles, 
and  the  other  Charles  of  Catholic-torturing  renown, 
—  and  all  because  the  latest  Stu.art  believe<l  in  her, 
and  took  his  final  stand  on  Irish  gi’ound.  What  the 
people  are  in  the  aggregate.  Irishmen  are  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  the  loyalest  of  tuft-hunters  are  recruited  from 
the  Sister  Isle.  This  devotion  would  be  worthy  of 
recognition  if  it  did  not  often  proceed  from  inter¬ 
ested  motives  ;  in  other  words,  the  loyalty  of  Hiber¬ 
nian  jackals  would  be  praiseworthy  if  we  did  not  so 
frequently  find  the  jackals  speculating  on  the  shreds 
that  fall  from  the  lion’s  prey.  There  .are  few  Irish 
adherents  of  a  great  man  or  great  house  who  do  not 
in  the  long  run  make  a  good  thing  out  of  their  pa¬ 
tron’s  generosity  or  carelessness,  or  love  of  praise. 

That  humor  is  conventionally  accredited  to  Irish¬ 
men  as  .a  class  is  a  belief  founded  on  that  lazy  tradi¬ 
tion  which  accepts  many  statements  on  trust.  A 
favorite  story  illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  is  that  which  represents 
the  question  asked  of  an  Englishman,  a  Scot,  and 
an  Hibernian,  respectively,  one  bitterly  cold  d.ay, 
beneath  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  “  What  will  you 
take,”  w.as  the  interrogatory,  “  to  sit  outside  there, 
for  half  an  hour,  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  on  the  summit 
of  St.  Paul’s  ?  ”  The  En  glishman  replied  he  would 
take  a  sovereign  to  do  it.  The  cautious  Caledonian, 
being  asked,  responded  with  a  counter  query : 
“  VV’hat  ’ll  you  gle  ?  ”  But  when  the  Irishman  was 
asked  what  he  would  take,  the  mother-wit  of  the 
land  of  humor  replied,  “Faix,  I’d  take  a  cowld!” 
The  story  is  accepted  as  emblematic  of  the  national 
shrewdness  of  Irish  repartee  ;  yet  e.xperiencc  proves 
that  the  sense  of  humor  is  not  more  peculiar  to  Ire¬ 
land  than  to  the  sister  countries.  You  may  find  it 
in  the  lower  orders  there,  as  you  find  it  in  tlie  Eng¬ 
lish  costermonger,  or  cabby,  or  Scotch  gamin.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Scotch  have  a  far  keener  sense  of  dry 
humor  than  is  accredited  to  them  by  English  accept¬ 
ers  of  Sidney  Smith’s  mot.  The  writer  came  across 
an  example  of  this  once  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  half-im¬ 
becile  vendor  of  cigar-lights  about  Prince’s  Street. 
This  wortliy,  an  epileptic  with  an  imperfect  artic¬ 
ulation,  used  to  cry  “  fusees,”  and  importune  passers- 
by  to  purchase.  One  evening  a  J/a.se  dandy,  with  a 
speech  cijually  inarticulate,  but  by  reason  of  swell¬ 
dom,  stopjied  him. 

“  Look  heah,  my  lad,”  said  he,  “  have  you  got  a 
father  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  got  nae  feyther,"  was  the  idiot’s  reply. 

“  Got  a  mother  ?  ” 

“  No ;  got  nae  niither.  Got  neither  feyther  nor 
mlther.” 

“  Poor  devil !  ”  ejaculated  the  swell,  languidly. 
“  Here ’s  twopence  for  you.” 

The  boy  pocketed  the  gratuity,  then  remarked 
innocently :  “  Ilae  ye  got  ony  mair  coppers,  sir  ?  ” 

“No,”  murmured  his  benefactor,  “I’ve  got  no 
more  coppers.” 

“  Puir  deevil !  ”  retorted  the  fusee-seller,  and  dis¬ 
appeared  ineontinently. 


I  Now  so  dry  a  iu  quogue,  had  it  occurred  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin,  would  Lave  sufficed  to  establish 
Ireland’s  reputation  for  ready  wit.  The  truth  is, 
that  a  latent  power  of  humor  resides  in  the  lower 
orders  of  that  land  as  it  does  in  our  own  lower 
orders.  As  with  us,  the  humor  is  oftenest  of  a  coarse 
kind ;  still,  it  is  undeniably  there.  But  the  middle 
classes  of  Ireland  —  the  tradesmen  and  petty  pro¬ 
fessional  people  —  are,  as  a  rule,  unintelligent,  even 
stupid.  To  dulness  they  unite  ignorance,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  curse  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  this  widespread 
ignorance,  and  to  the  superstition  which  is  its  appan¬ 
age,  that  the  priesthood  owes  its  huge. influence  in 
Ireland,  —  an  influence,  it  should  be  noted,  by  no 
means  so  ill  employed  as  certain  Evangelicals  would 
maintain.  The  parish  priest  is  a  pedagogue  who 
keeps  his  unruly  grown  boys  and  girls  in  order ;  and 
the  whip  he  wields  is  often  unsparingly  used,  and  to 
excellent  purpose.  It  might  do  some  of  Murphy’s 
howling  lot  good  to  visit  the  low  Irish  quarter  of  a 
town  like  Liverpool  at  a  moment  when  Misthress 
.Judy  Callaghan  and  Misthress  Biddy  3iIalonev  are 
indulging  in  a  free  fight  acro.'s  the  gutter.  Crockery- 
ware  flies  about  the  street ;  windows  are  quickly 
raised,  from  which  oaths,  shrieks,  and  occasionally 
hot  water,  are  showered  by  the  ladies  of  the  district 
on  the  combatants.  Suddenly  the  priest  appears; 
seizes  one  warrior  by  the  wrist;  pushes  the  other 
into  her  own  doorway ;  the  windows  are  closed  with 
marvellous  celerity,  the  shower  of  teapots  ce.ases, 
the  hcad.s  disappear,  the  comb.atants  slink  off, — 
peace  is  restored  with  a  rapidity  approaching  to 
magic.  It  is  unjust  to  asperse  the  marvellous  power 
of  the  priest  when  exerted  in  such  a  direction  as 
this.  Doubtless  sacerdotal  despotism  is  a  tyranny, 
but  when  you  grant  the  e.xistence  of  so  foul  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  savageness  as  the  Irish  character 
supplies,  you  inqiose  the  necessijy  of  some  sort  of 
tyranny  which  shall  keep  these  wild  elements  in 
order. 


INTERFERENCE. 

AiiouT  the  strongest  propensity  in  human  nature, 
apart  from  the  purely  personal  instincts,  is  the  pro¬ 
pensity  to  interfere.  Not  tyranny',  which  is  another 
matter,  —  tyranny  being  active  while  interference  is 
negative :  the  one  standing  as  the  masculine,  the 
other  as  the  feminine,  form  of  the  same  principle. 
Besides,  tyranny  has  generally  some  personal  gain 
in  view  when  it  takes  in  hand  to  force  people  to  do 
what  they  do  not  like  to  do;  while  interference 
seeks  no  good  for  itself  at  all,  but  simply  prevents 
the  exercise  of  free  will  for  the  mere  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  such  prevention.  *Vgain,  the  idea  of 
tyranny  is  political  rather  than  domestic,  but  the 
curse  of  Interference  is  seen  most  distinctly  within 
the  four  walls  of  home,  where  also  it  is  felt  the  most. 
Very  many  jieople  spend  their  lives  in  interfering 
with  others,  —  perpetually  putting  spokes  into  wheels 
with  which  they  have  really  nothing  to  do,  and 
thrusting  their  fingers  into  pies  about  the  baking  of 
which  they  are  not  in  any'  way'  concerned ;  and  of 
these  people  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  women 
make  up  the  larger  number,  and  are  the  greater 
sinners.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  men  —  small, 
fussv,  finnicking  fellows,  with  whom  nature  has 
made  the  imparable  blunder  of  sex  —  who  are  as 
troublesome  in  their  endless  interference  as  the  nar¬ 
rowest-minded  and  most  meddling  women  of  their 
acqualntanee ;  but  the  feminine  characteristics  of 
men  are  so  exceptional  that  we  need  not  take  them 
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INTERFERENCE. 


into  serious  calculation.  For  the  most  part,  when  , 
men  do  interfere,  in  any  manly  sense  at  all, ; 
it  is  with  such  things  as  they  think  they  have  a  j 
right  to  control,  —  say,  with  the  wife’s  low  dresses,  j 
or  the  daughter’s  too  patent  flirtations.  'They  inter- 1 
fere  and  prevent  because  they  are  jealous  of  the  i 
repute,  perha{>s  of  the  beauty,  of  th^ir  womankind ;  | 
and  kiiowi^  what  men  say  of  such  displays,  or 
fearing  their  efiect,  they  stand  between  lolly  and 
slander  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  this  kind 
of  interference,  noble  or  ignoble  iis  the  cause  may  i 
be,  comes  into  another  class  of  motives  altogether, 
and  does  not  belong  to  the  kind  of  interference  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

VV'omen,  then,  ai-e  the  great  iuterferers  at  home,  j 
both  with  each  other  and  with  men.  They  do  not 
tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  beyond  going  to  church  ; 
and  subscribing  to  their  favorite  mission,  so  much  as  ; 
they  tell  us  what  we  are  not  to  do ;  they  do  not  ’ 
command  so  much  as  they  forbid ;  and,  of  all  women,  ' 
wives  and  daughters  are  the  must  given  to  handling  j 
these  check-strings  and  putting  on  these  drag-chains,  j 
Sisters,  while  young,  are  obliged  to  be  less  mterfer-  j 
ing,  under  pain  of  a  perpetual  round  of  bickering ; , 
for  brothers  are  not  apt  to  submit  to  the  counsel  of  | 
creatures  tor  the  most  part  as  loftily  snubbed  as  sis-  i 
ters  are ;  while  mothei-s  are  nine  times  of  ten  laid  | 
aside  for  all  but  sentimental  purposes,  so  soon  a.s  ' 
the  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy  and  has  lei\rned  ! 
to  become  a  uian.  The  (piecnhuod,  therefore,  of  j 
{lersonal  and  domestic  interference  lies  with  wives, 
and  they  know  how  to  use  the  prerogative  they  as¬ 
sume.  Take  an  unlucky  man  who  smokes  under  | 
protest,  his  wife  not  liking  to  forbid  the  pleasure  j 
entirely,  but  always  grudging  it,  and  interfering 
with  its  e.\ercise.  Each  cigar  represents  a  battle,  | 
deepening  in  intensity  according  to  -the  niimlier.  | 
The  first  may  have  been  had  with  only  a  light 
skirmish  perhaps,  perhaps  a  mere  threatening  of  an 
attack  that  passed  away  without  coming  to  actual 
onsla’ight ;  the  second  brings  up  the  artillery ;  while 
the  third  or  fourth  lets  all  the  forces  loose,  and  sets 
the  biggest  guns  thundering.  She  could  undeietand 
a  man  smoking  one  ‘cigar  in  the  day,  she  says,  with 
a  gracious  condescension  to  masculine  weakness ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  more  she  feels  that  she  is 
called  on  to  interfere,  and  to  do  her  best  towards 
checking  such  a  reprehensible  excess.  It  does  not  j 
weaken  her  jiositiou  that  she  knows  nothing  ofj 
what  she  is  talking  about.  She  never  smoked  j 
a  cigar  herself,  and  therefore  does  not  understand 
the  uses  or  the  abuses  of  tobacco ;  but  she  holds 
herself  pledged  to  interfere  as  soon  as  she  gets 
the  chance,  and  she  redeems  the  pledge  with  | 
eneigy. 

The  man,  too,  who  heus  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  I 
and  an  appetite  to  correspond,  but  about  whom  the  I 
home  superstition  is  that  he  has  a  feeble  digestion  I 
and  must  take  cure  of  his  diet,  has  also  to  run  the  j 
gauntlet  of  his  wife’s  interfering  forces.  He  never 
dine.s  or  sujis  jollUy  with  his  friends  without  being 
plucked  at  and  reminded  that  saliuou  alwa}’8  dis¬ 
agrees  with  him ;  that  champagne  is  swe  to  give 
him  a  headache  to-morrow.;  and  “M.y  dear!  when 
you  know  haw  bad  salad  is  for  you !  ”  or,  “  How  can 
you  eat  that  horrid  pastry  !  You  will  be  so  ill  in 
the  night !  ”  “  What !  more  wine  ?  another  glass 
of  whisky?  how  foolish  yon  are!  how  wrong!” 
The  wife  has  a  nervous  organization  which  cannot 
bear  stimulants ;  the  husband  is  a  strong,  large- ' 
framed  man  who  can  drink  deep  without  fueling  it ;  \ 
but  to  the  excitable  woman  her  feeble  limit  is  her  i 


husband’s  measure,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  tbe  range  of  her  own  short  tether,  she  trots 
after  him  remonstrating,  and  thinks  herself  justified 
in  interfering  with  his  prepress.  For  women  cannot 
be  brought  to  understand  the  capacities  of  a  man’s 
life :  they  cannot  be  made  to  umlerstand  that  what 
is  bad  for  themselves  may  not  be  bad  fur  others,  and 
that  their  weakness  ought  not  to  be  tlm  gauge  of  a 
man's  strength.  A  pale,  chilly  woman,  afflicted 
with  chronic  bronchitis,  who  wears  furs  and  velvets 
in  ^lay,  and  fears  the  cast  wind  as  much  as  an  East 
Indian  fears  a  tiger,  does  her  best  to  coddle  her  hus¬ 
band,  father,  and  sous  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  she 
coddles  herself.  They  must  not  go  out  without  an 
overcoat ;  they  must  be  oure  to  take  an  umbrella  if 
the  day  is  at  ml  cloudy ;  they  must  not  walk  too  far, 
nor  ride  too  hard,  and  they  must  be  sure  to  be  at 
home  by  a  certain  hour.  ^I'hen  such  women  as 
these  have  to  do  with  men  just  on  the  boundary-l'me 
between  the  last  days  of  vigor  and  the  fii'st  of  old 
age,  they  put  forward  the  tunc  of  old  age  by  many 
years.  One  sees  their  men  rapidly  sink  into  the 
.softness  and  incapacity  of  senility,  when  a  more 
bracing  life  would  have  kept  them  good  for  half  a 
dozen  years  longer.  But  women  do  not  care  for 
this.  They  like  men  to  be  their  own  companions 
more  than  they  caro  for  any  manly  comradeship 
among  each  other ;  and  most  women  —  but  not  all 
— would  rather  have  their  husbands  manly  in  a 
womanly  way  than  in  a  manly  one,  as  being  more 
within  the  compass  of  their  own  sympathies  and 
understanding. 

The  same  kind  of  interference  is  very  common 
where  tlm  husband  is  a  man  of  broad  humor,  —  one 
who  calls  a  spado  a  spade,  with  no  circumlocution 
about  an  agricultural  intplement.  Tbe  wife  of  such 
a  man  is  generally  one  of  the  ultra-refined  kind,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  odd  law  of  compensation  which  regu¬ 
lates  so  much  of  human  action,  and  thinks  her¬ 
self  obliged  to  stand  as  the  enduring  censor  of  her 
husband’s  speech.  As  this  ‘ls  an  exam^ile  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  middle  life,  and  where  there 
are  children  belonging  to  the  e.stablishment,  the 
word  of  warning  is  generally  “  Papa  !  ”  said  with 
reproach  or  resentment,  according  to  circumstances, 
—  which  has,  of  course,  the  efl’eot  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  young  people  to  the  paternal  breadth 
of  speech,  and  of  fi.xing  that  special  broach  of  deco¬ 
rum  on  their  memory.  Sometltues  the  wife  hassulli- 
cient  self-restraint  not  to  give  the  word  of  warning 
in  public,  but  can  nurse  her  displeasure  for  a  more 
convenient  season ;  but  os  soon  as  they  are  alone, 
the  miserable  man  has  to  pass  under  the  harrow,  as 
only  husbands  with  wives  of  a  chastising  spirit  can 
pass  under  it,  and  his  life  is  made  a  burden  to  'him 
because  of  that  unlucky  anecdote  told  with  suoh 
verve  a  few  hours  ago,  and  received  with  suoh  shouts 
of  pleasant  laughter.  Perhaps  the  anecdote  was  just 
a  trifle  doubtfifl  ;  granted  ;  but  wLat  does  tbe  wife 
take  by  ber  remonstrance  ?  Most  -probably  a  quar¬ 
rel  ;  possibly  a  goodmatured  ptccavi  for  the  sake  of 
being  let  ofFithe  oontinu-ance  of  the  sermon  ;  perhaps 
a  yawn  ;  most  certainl}'  not  reform.  If  the  man  is  a 
man  of  free  speech  and  broad  humor  by  nature  and 
liking,  he  will  remain  so  to  the  end  :  and  what  the 
censorship  of  society  leaves  untouched,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  a  wife  will  not  control. 

Childron  come  in  for  an  eiiormous  share  of  inter¬ 
ference,  which  is  not  direction,  not  discipline,  but 
simple  interfei’ence  for  its  own  sake.  'Tliere  are 
mothers  who  meddle  with  every  expression  of  indi¬ 
viduality  in  their  young  people,  quite  irrespective 
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of  moral  tcndeno',  or  whether  the  occasion  is  trivial 
or  importiint.  In  the  fancies,  the  pleasures,  the 
minor  details  of  dress  in  their  children,  there  is 
always  that  intruding  maternal  finger  upettin^  the 
arrangements  of  the  poor  little  pie  as  vigorously  as 
if  thrones  and  altars  depended  on  thd  result.  Not  a 
game  of  croquet  can  be  begun,  nor  a  blue  ribbon 
worn  instead  of  a  pink  one,  without  maternal  in¬ 
ference  ;  so  that  the  bloom  is  rubbed  off  every  en¬ 
joyment,  and  life  becomes  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
goose-step,  with  mamma  for  the  drill-sergeant  pre¬ 
scribing  the  inches  to  be  marked.  Sisters,  too,  do  a 
great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  among  each  other ; 
as  all  those  who  are  intimate  where  there  are  large 
families  of  unmarried  girls  must  have  seen.  The 
nudges,  the  warning  looks,  the  deprecating  “  Amy’s !  ” 
and  “  O  Lucy’s  !  ”  and  “  Hush,  Rose’s  !  ’  by  which 
some  seek  to  act  as  household  police  over  the  others, 
are  patent  to  all  who  use  their  senses. 

In  some  houses  the  younger  sisters  seem  to  have 
been  bom  chiefly  as  training-grounds  for  the  ciders, 
whereon  they  may  exercise  their  powers  of  inter¬ 
ference  ;  and  a  hard  time  they  have  of  it.  If  Kmma 
goes  to  her  cmbroiderv,  Ellen  tells  her  she  ought  to 
practise  her  singing ;  if  Jane  is  reading,  Mary  rec¬ 
ommends  sewing  as  a  more  profitable  use  of  precious 
time  ;  if  Amy  is  at  her  easel,  Ada  wants  to  turn  her 
round  to  the  piano.  It  is  quite  the  exception  where, 
four  or  five  sisters  leave  each  other  free  to  do  as 
each  likes,  and  do  not  take  to  drilling  and  interfer¬ 
ence  as  part  of  the  daily  programme.  Something  of 
the  reluctance  to  domestic  service  so  painfully  ap¬ 
parent  among  the  better  class  of  working-women  is 
due  to  this  spirit  of  interference  with  women.  The 
lady  who  wrote  about  the  caps  and  gowns  of  ser¬ 
vant-girls,  and  drew  out  a  plan  of  dress,  down  to 
the  very  material  of  their  gloves,  was  an  instance  of 
this  spirit.  For,  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  what 
does  it  really  signify  to  us  how  our  servants  dress, 
so  long  as  they  are  clean  and  decent,  and  do  not 
let  their  garments  dam.age  our  goods?  Fashion  is 
almost  always  ridiculous,  and  women  as  a  rule  c,are. 
more  for  dress  than  they  care  for  anvthing  else ; 
and  if  the  kitchen  apes  the  parlor,  and  Fhyllis  gives 
as  much  thought  to  ncr  new  linsey  as  my  lady  gives 
to  her  new  velvet,  we  cannot  wonder  at  it,  nor  need 
we  hold  up  our  hands  in  horror  at  the  depravity  of 
the  smaller  person.  Does  one  flight  of  stairs  trans¬ 
pose  morality  ?  If  it  does  not,  there  is  no  real  eth¬ 
ical  reason  why  my  lady  should  interl’ere  with  poor 
Phyllis’s  enjoyment  in  her  uglj'  vanities,  when  she 
herself  will  not  be  interfered  with,  though  press  and 
pulpit  both  try  to  turn  her  out  of  her  present  path 
into  one  that  all  ages  have  thought  the  best  for  her, 
and  the  one  divinely  appointed.  It  is  a  thing  that 
will  not  bear  reasoning  on,  being  simply  a  form  of 
the  old  “  Who  will  guard  the  guardian  ?  ”  Who 
will  direct  the  directress  ?  and  to  whose  interference 
will  the  interferer  submit  ? 

There  are  two  causes  for  this  excessive  love  of 
interference  among  women.  The  one  is  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  their  lives  and  objects,  by  which  insignificant 
things  gain  a  disproportionate  value  in  their  eyes ; 
the  other,  the  belief  that  they  are  the  only  saviors 
of  society,  and  that  without  them  man  would  be¬ 
come  hopelessly  corrupt.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
this  belief  is  true,  but  surely  with  restrictions.  Be¬ 
cause  the  clearer  moral  sense  and  greater  physical 
weakness  of  women  restrain  men’s  fiercer  passions, 
and  force  them  to  be  gentle  and  considerate,  women 
are  not,  therefore,  the  sole  arbiters  of  masculine 
life,  into  whose  hands  is  given  the  paying  out  of  just 


so  much  rope  as  they  think  fit  for  the  occ.asion. 
They  would  do  better  to  look  to  their  own  tackle 
before  settling  so  exactly  the  run  of  others’ ;  and,  if 
ever  their  desired  time  of  equality  is  to  eome,  it 
must  come  through  mutual  independence,  not 
through  womanly  interference,  and  as  much  liber¬ 
ality  and  breadth  must  be  given  as  is  demanded,  ~ 
which,  so  far  as  humanity  has  gone  hitherto,  has  not 
been  the  feminine  manner  of  squaring  accounts. 
Grant  that  women  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the 
great  antiseptic  element  in  society,  still,  that  does 
not  reduce  everything  else  to  the  verge  of  corrup- 
tion  which  they  alone  prevent.  Yet  by  their  lives 
they  evidently  think  that  it  is  so,  and  th.at  they  are 
each  and  all  the  keepers  of  keys  which  give  them  a 
special  entrance  to  the  temple  of  morality,  and  by 
which  they  are  able  to  exclude  or  admit  the  grosser 
body  of  men.  Hence  they  interfere  and  restrict,  and 
p.ay  out  just  so  much  rope,  and  measure  off  just  so 
much  gambolling-grouud,  as  they  think  fit;  they 
think  vile  man  a  horribly  wicked  invention  when  he 
takes  things  into  his  own  hand,  and  goes  beyond 
their  boundary-lines.  It  is  all  done  in  good,  if  in  a 
very  narrow  faith,  —  that  we  admit  willingly ;  but  we 
would  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  there  is 
between  influence  and  interference,  which  is  just 
the  difference  between  their  ideal  duty  and  their 
daily  practice,  —  between  being  the  salt  of  the  earth 
and  the  blister  of  the  home.  We  think  it  only 
justice  to  put  in  a  word  for  those  poor  henpecked 
fellows  of  husbands  at  a  time  when  the  whole  cry 
is  for  Woman’s  Rights,  which  seems  to  mean  chiefly 
her  right  of  making  man  knuekle  under  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  of  making  one  will  serve  for  two  lives. 
\Va  assure  her  that  she  would  get  her  own  way  in 
large  matters  much  more  easily  if  she  would  leave 
men  more  liberty  in  small  ones,  and  not  tease  them 
by  interfering  in  things  whieh  do  not  concern  her, 
and  have  only  reference  to  themselves. 


BOHEMIANISM. 

When  we  talk  of  Bohemianism  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  easier,  as  in  so  many’  others,  to  sav  what  we 
do  not  mean  rather  than  what  we  do.  iVe  do  not 
mean  anything  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  small 
central  country  of  Bohemia.  Neither  do  we  mean 
the  free  wandering  life  of  gypsydom :  although 
George  Eliot’s  new  poem,  among  the  excitements 
and  novelties  of  the  day,  may  possibly  give  a  new 
impetus  in  this  direction.  “La  vie  Bohemienne" 
is  the  latest  development  of  our  social  growth.  The 
Bohemian  is  the  modern  successor  of  the  old  his¬ 
toric  Alsatian.  Some  persons  have  taken  to  the  life, 
by  a  kind  of  moral  necessity,  and  have  afterwards 
abided  in  it  by  a  process  of  deliberate  choice.  The 
artist,  or  the  “  special  correspondent,”  have  adopted 
Bohemianism  in  the  way'  of  business,  but  they  find 
its  habits  too  pleasant  to  be  discarded.  And  many 
a  man  who  took  kindly  to  Bohemianism  in  early  life, 
either  through  choice  or  necesity,  has  become  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  life,  and  henceforth  it  has  not  been  in 
the  power  of  human  institutions  to  make  him  an 
adscriplus  gleba.  I  heard  of  a  man,  the  other  day, 
who  married  a  very  nice  girl,  making  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  bo  allowed  to  continue  his  Bohemian¬ 
ism  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  young  lady 
consented,  being  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  she 
would  consent  to  most  things.  Six  months  after 
marriage,  the  brute  announced  that  ho  was  about  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  from 
which  he  would  probably  return  in  a  year  and  a 
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half.  This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
showed  a  genuine  touch  of  Bohemianism. 

Now,  as  a  Peripatetic,  I  myself  am  somewhat 
interested  in  the  Bohemian.  I  am  therefore  desirous 
that  the  obscurity  about  the  phrase  should  be 
cleared  up.  There  is  no  very  favorable  meaning 
about  it,  but  there  is  a  less  unfavorable  and  a  more 
unfavorable  meaning.  Neither  does  a  “  Bohemian” 
alwavs  denote  a  wanderer.  You  have  Bohemians 
stationary  as  well  as  Bohemians  peripatetic.  You 
see  a  gorgeous  carriage  and  pair  sweeping  through 
the  country.  The  servants  and  liveries  are  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  so  are  the  trim  lo<lgcs,  the  well-kept  park,  the 
noble  conservatories.  The  wines  are  of  the  best, 
and  that  house  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  that  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  county  where  a  man  cook  is  kept.  And 
yet  no  one  goes  to  that  house.  The  most  ambitious 
s<iuireen  of  an  old  country  family  will  hardly  be  seen 
there.  The  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  very  ugly 
character  attached  to  the  house.  It  was  the  dower- 
house  of  a  noble  lady,  but  she  ran  away  with  her 
footman,  and  she  and  the  footman  are  residing  there 
in  guilty  splendor.  Or  the  ugliest  of  all  ugly  di¬ 
vorce  cases  is  connected  with  the  miister  or  mis¬ 
tress  of  that  st;itely  hall.  All  the  splendor  they 
possess  cannot  disguise  that  hostile  public  opinion 
which  is  indicated  by  the  public  conspiracy  to 
ignore  them.  They  would  set  before  us  the  most 
I  gorgeous  dinner  we  ever  beheld,  my  friendly  reader, 
if  only  we  would  condescend  to  partake  of  it 
j  Tjicirs  is  a  Bohemian  life  on  its  most  unfortunate 
I  and  disastrous  side.  There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
Bohemian  crowd,  as  well  as  Bohemian  solituile.  I 
do  not  mean  houses  where,  after  a  certain  hour, 
there  are  lu.xurious  suppers,  and  the  cards  and 
I  the  dice  —  possibly  loailed  dice  —  are  produced. 

I  There  are  such  hou-ses,  I  believe.  “  I  know  nothing 
j  about  them  myself,”  knowingly  interrupts  my  friend 
!  Captain  de  Spurs,  “  but  I  know  a  man  who  has  got 
’  a  cousin  whose  brother  says  he  has  been  to  such.” 

!  “  Never  mind,  De  Spurs,”  I  rejoin.  I  will  discuss  a 
i  more  modified  Bohemianism  than  that.  W'e  went 
to  that  evening  party  in  Stucconia  the  other  night. 
It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  mo  there,  for  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  people  before,  and  being  in  the 
neighborhood  next  day,  I  tried  to  “  spf)t  ”  it  again, 
j  but  was  utterly  unable.  But  my  instinct  taught  me 
j  it  was  a  Bohemian  house.  There  was  something, 
too  decollete  about  the  whole  of  it, —  too  much  rouge 
I  and  stare  and  slang  and  falsity.  I  am  used  to  some 
I  very  queer  things  now.  In  the  best  societj'  the 
I  great  lady  will  wear  the  tinsel  of  the  Palais  Royal 
i  as  well  as  the  old  family  jewels ;  and  I  cannot  be 
I  astonished  by  any  audacity  of  phrase  which  “  the 
!  girl  of  the  period  ”  may  employ.  Still,  I  know  the 
i  (Jiflerenee  between  a  true  London  house  and  a 
Bohemian  mansion.  There  were  too  many  foreign 
1  titles  at  the  last,  and,  of  the  only  two  English  noble- 
1  men  present,  one  had  no  fortune  and  the  other  had 
!  no  character.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there 
I  was  something  wrong  about  the  opulent  owner  of 
j  the  house,  and  that  he  was  the  man  that  great  Stock 
i  Exchange  scandal  was  all  about, 
j  But  your  Bohemian  is  generally  a  rover,  and  does 
j  not  often  inhabit  a  mansion  of  his  own.  He  cannot 
I  *  confine  himself  to  a  single  spot.  He  is  impatient  of 
restraint.  He  cannot  keep  money  in  his  pocket, 
i  He  cannot  keep  up  his  balance  at  his  banker’s.  He 
I  chafes  against  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  tie. 
One  of  them  told  me  that  his  mind  became  utterly 
paralyzed  when  anything  presented  itself  to  him  in 
the  shape  of  a  duty.  Another  man  refused  a  very 


handsome  appointment  because  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  that  looked  like  a  moral 
obligation.  I  was  going  along  a  great  London 
street  one  day,  and  I  was  told  that  a  celebrated 
author,  of  Bohemian  propensities,  was  in  a  state  of 
honorable  captivity  at  an  oyster-shop.  It  appeared 
that  he  had  plentifully  partaken  of  oysters,  mitigat¬ 
ed  by  appropriate  beverages,  and  was  in  such  a 
state  that  the  people  of  the  shop  thought  it  would  be 
an  act  of  common  humanity  to  makebim  take  a  bed 
there.  The  notion  pleased  the  illustrious  Bohemian, 
who  remained  in  bed,  eating  bread  and  butter  and 
oysters,  for  several  days,  and  “  washing  them  down,” 
until  some  friends,  to  whom  his  services  were  essen¬ 
tial,  settled  the  score,  and  carried  him  off,  by  force 
of  arms  and  violence,  against  his  will.  He  certainly 
was  a  regidar  Bohemian. 

The  artist  and  the  literary  man  form  the  most 
favorable  specimens  of  Bohemians.  And  so  long 
as  they  have  no  domestic  ties,  and  they  may  al¬ 
lege,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  their  profes¬ 
sional  avocations  call  them  away,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said  against  their  Bohemianism.  Both  of  them 
urge  that  it  is  their  business  to  study  nature  and 
human  nature.  The  artist  declares  that  it  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  that  he  should  study  at  Munich  or 
Rome  ;  and  he  will  wander  into  every  region  where 
he  may  “  realize  ”  nature  and  obtain  pictorial  effects. 
The  literary  man  does  nsuch  of  the  same  thing ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  heart  beats  true  to  London,  w£ch  he 
recognizes  as  the  world’s  centre.  He  may  be  cap- 
tivateil  by  the  gay  society  of  foreign  capitals ;  he 
may  wander  amid  the  remote  seclusion  of  mountain 
and  forest ;  but  he  owns  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
there  is  only  one  Piccadilly  after  all.  Other  men 
there  are,  who,  without  an  excuse,  or  the  affectation 
of  an  excuse,  feel  upon  them  the  Bohemian  restless¬ 
ness  of  travel :  — 

“  I  am  bfconie  a  name 
Tor  always  roamlns;  with  a  Imniny  heart ; 

For  all  experience  is  an  .arch  where  through 
Gieams  the  untrarelled  future.” 

Tlie  avorst  that  can  be  said  against  them  is  that  these 
are  avowed  absentees,  and  do  not  spend  their  mon¬ 
ey  where  they  get  it.  I  called  upon  one  of  these 
men  some  time  ago.  “  Is  Mr.  Jones  at  home  ?  ”  I 
imiuired  of  the  flunkey  who  answered  my  ring  at 
the  door-bell  of  Jones’s  town-house.  “  No,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  Jeames,  rubbing  his  hands  and  grinning ; 
“  Mr.  Jones  is  not  at  home  just  now,  sir :  if  you 
please,  sir,  Mr.  Jones  has  gone  to  China,  sir.”  The 
flunkey  spoke  just  as  if  Jones  had  gone  into  the 
next  street,  or  had  gone  into  Essex.  I  thought  of 
that  Bohemian  Jones,  who  had  gone  off  to  China 
just  as  weaker  men  go  off  to  Baden-Baden.  'Then 

there  is  my  illustrious  friend.  Lady - ,  who  has  a 

royal  touch  of  Bohemianism.  When  she  travels, 
she  travels  for  something.  The  flunkey  will  tell 
you  that  she  has  gone  to  Bombay,  or  to  California, 
or  to  Terra  del  Fuego.  And  so  it  is. 

The  popular  notion  of  a  Bohemian  is  too  narrow 
and  limited  a  notion.  It  is  the  man  who  “loafs 
about  ”  aimlessly ;  who  has  no  stake  in  the  country ; 
who  is  uncertain  in  his  ipcome,  and  still  more  uncer¬ 
tain  in  his  p.ayments ;  who  only  lives  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  society  ;  who  never  goes  to  a  solid  dinner¬ 
party,  and  never  gives  one ;  who,  according  to  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  a  mere  vagabond,  as  he  does  not 
work  and  ha.s  no  visible  means  of  getting  a  living. 
Well,  doubtless  there  is  a  flavor  of  Bohemianism 
about  all  that.  But  the  true  notion  of  a  Bohemian 
is  one  on  whose  presence  you  can  never  surely  count 
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recurring  petty  annoyances  produce  a  littleness  and 
irritability  of  mind.  “  To  meet  great  misfortunes 
we  gather  up  our  endurance,  ana  pray  for  Divine 
support  and  guidance ;  but  as  for  small  blisters,  — 
the  insect  cares  (as  James  Montgomery  called  them) 
of  daily  life,  — we  are  very  ready  to  think  that  they 
are  too  little  to  trouble  the  Almighty  with  them,  or 
even  to  call  up  our  fortitude  to  face  them.” 

Again  and  again  we  read  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Charles  Mathews,  that,  impatient  in  trifles,  he  was 
the  most  calm  and  enduring  of  human  beings  on  all 
great  occasions ;  and  It  always  seemed  to  his  biogra¬ 
pher  as  if  he  resented  petty  annoyances  because 
they  rose  from  petty  sources,  but  that  he  bent  with 
humble  resignation  to  great  inflictions  as  believing 
them  to  come  direct  from  on  high.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  misled  his  medical  attendants  by  his  buoy¬ 
ancy  when  most  seriously  ill ;  for  how  were  they  to 
kuow  that  a  man  so  sensitive  and  restless  upon  mi¬ 
nor  matters  could  so  patiently  endure  intense  suffer¬ 
ing?  “They  did  not  know  that  one  was  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  nerves,  the  other  of  heart.” 

M.  de  Tocqueville  aflirms  of  himself,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  that  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  or  of 
important  business,  he  preserved  his  composure,  but 
was  easily  disturbed  by  the  daily  worries  of  life. 
Not  merely 

^  Light  human  nature  is  too  lightly  tost 
And  ruffled  without  cause*- complaining  ou~ 

Restless  with  rest  —  until,  being  overthrown, 

It  learneth  to  lie  quiet."’ 

Hazlitt  conjectures  that,  if  we  could  remember 
distinctly,  we  should  discover  that  the  two  things 
that  have  most  affected  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives 
have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest  and  the 
other  of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  Letting 
that  pass,  however,  as  too  tine  a  sjieculation,  he  is 
on  safe  and  common  ground  enough  when  he  insists 
on  the  amount  of  annoyance  trifles  arc  capable  of 
inflicting,  such  as  often  proves  too  much  for  our 
philosopny  and  forbearance,  efjually  with,  if  not 
more  than,  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  Friends, 
for  example,  not  unfre(}uently  fall  out  and  never 
meet  again  for  some  idle  misunderstanding,  “  some 
trick  not  worth  an  egg,”  who  have  stood  the  shock 
of  serious  differences  of  opinion  and  clashing  inter¬ 
ests  in  life.  Theodoro  Ilook  asserts  the  strongest 
feelings  to  be  excited,  the  bitterest  pangs  inflicted, 
by  a  sudden  change  in  the  ordinary,  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  the  most  trifling,  incidents  of  our  Ifves.  “  To 
great  evils  the  elastic  mind  of  man  expands,  —  it 
[  knits  itself  for  imminent  dangers,  —  it  withstands 
1  great  calamities  ;  but,  in  the  more  minute  changes, 
intimately  connected  with  its  habits  and  feelings,  it 
fails.”  Certain  it  is,  moralizes  Plutarch,  that  men 
usually  repudiate  their  wives  for  great  and  visible 
faults ;  but  he  traces  at  the  same  time  a  prodigious 
amount  of  marriage  infelicity  to  petty  points  of 
temper,  and  those  small  but  frequent  discordances 
of  taste  and  manner  which  frot  the  tenor  of  daily 
life.  One  of  Captain  Marryat’s  heroes  moralizes, 
after  his  sort,  on  the  extent  to  which  life  may  be 
imbittered  by  dissension  with  those  you  live  with, 
even  where  there  is  no  very  warm  attachment. 
The  constant  grating  together  worries  and  annoys ; 
and  although,  as  he  says,  you  may  despise  the 
atoms,  the  aggregate  becomes  insupportable.  ‘ 

Some  men,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  more  vexed 
with  a  fly  than  with  a  wound ;  and  when  tlie  gnats 
disturb  our  sleep,  and  the  reason  is  disquieted,  but 
not  perfectly  awakened,  it  is  often  seen  that  he  is 
fuller  of  trouble  than  if,  in  the  daylight  of  his  rea¬ 


son,  he  had  to  contend  with  a  potent  enemy. 
About  a  large  sorrow,  it  h.as  been  well  said,  there  is 
an  excitement  which  sensibly  mitigates  its  pain  :  a 
man  may  not  exactly  confess  to  himself  that  the  no¬ 
tice  which  he  receives  .after  some  great  bereave¬ 
ment  is  pleasant ;  but  the  flurry  and  bustle  of  re¬ 
ceiving  condolence,  and  of  making  new  arrai^e- 
ments,  do  nevertheless  dull  the  edge  of  his  sufSr- 
ing ;  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  pexiple  talk  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  great  sorrow  is  reason¬ 
ably  alleged  as  proof  that  there  is  some  balm  in  the 
operation,  — just  as  the  jKior  indemnify  themselves 
for  an  abscess  or  a  broken  limb  by  the  pleasure  of 
showing  the  place  to  every  one  who  comes  to  see 
them.  Whereas,  to  the  petty  miseries  of  daily  life  •  ! 
there  is  no  set-off  of  this  kind.  “  They  raise  no  ex-  I 
citement,  they  give  no  importance,  they  furnish  no  I 
materials  for  gossip  with  a  friend.  Each  of  them,  at  j 
the  time  it  inflicts  its  minute  puncture,  brings  with 
it  the  provoking  suggestion  that  it  is  too  paltry  a 
matter  for  a  man  to  annoy  himself  about ;  and  the  ' 
vexation  is  only  aggravated  by  the  shame  which  the  j 
sufferer  feels  in  thinking  over  it.”  I 

A  person  who,  it  is  added,  is  sensitive  to  tlie  petty 
vexations  of  daily  intercourse  will  soon  accumulate 
for  himself  a  good  fund  of  misery  in  this  way ;  and 
the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  that,  if  a  man’s 
memory  could  reach  back  accurately  enough  to  let 
him  count  up  all  the  minutes  of  mental  pain  he  had 
endured  in  his  life,  he  might  And  that  a  very  small 
number  of  them,  comparatively,  were  traceable  to 
causes  which  could  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
sorrow  or  misfortune ;  and  that  by  far  the  larger  I 
proportion  would  be  due  to  sufferings  so  petty  that  ' 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  put  them  into  words.  ' 

Among  the  Aphorisms  which  Mr.  Helps  contrib¬ 
uted,  years  ago,  to  a  noteworthy  but  short-lived  pe¬ 
riodical,  there  runs  one  to  this  effect:  that  small 
mishaps  and  inconveniences  try  a  man’s  temper 
most,  because,  small  as  they  ai-e,  there  Ls  nothing  on 
the  other  side  to  oppose  them ;  the  affections  are 
not  called  into  play,  —  there  is  no  room  for  that 
arch  comforter  Vanity,  to  enter;  and  it  hardly 
seems  worth  while  to  call  up  one’s  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance  for  such  tritles. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  salutaiy  to  give  heed  to 
the  moralists  who  point  out  what  a  waste  dispropor¬ 
tionate  attention  to  small  vexations  really  signifies ; 
a  moderate  vexation  is  justified;  anything  more  is 
waste,  —  which  is  held  to  be  a  more  pnactically  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  putting  the  matter  than  saying  it  is 
wrong  and  wicked,  and  so  on,  —  people  attaching 
such  vague  notions  to  what  is  called  wrong,  but  every 
one  understanding  what  is  meant  by  thrift  and 
waste.  Put  it  how  you  will,  however,  the  potent  in- 
ffucnce  of  little  worries  is  of  e.xtreme  practical  mo¬ 
ment,  and  universally  felt 

One  of  Charles  de  Bernard’s  sententious  hus¬ 
bands  has  this  much  to  tax  his  wife  withal,  seeming¬ 
ly  perfect  as  she  is  to  outsiders,  —  that  faults  she 
has,  though  he  confesses  them  to  be  light  ones  ;  but 
then  they  exist,  and  pin-pricks  befall  one  oftener 
than  poniard-stabs :  “  Ses  ddfauts  sont  legers,  j’en 
conviens,  mais  enfin  ils  existent,  et  dans  l^abitude 
de  la  vie  les  piqures  d’^pingle  reviennent  plus 
souvent  que  les  coups  de  poignard.”  Here  is  a  fact 
in  human  nature,  proclaims  a  self-styled  Common¬ 
place  Philosopher,  —  to  wit,  that  you  can  stand  a 
verjr  disagreeable  and  painful  thing  for  once,  or  for 
a  little  while ;  but  that  a  very  small  annoyance, 
going  on  unceasingly,  grows  to  be  insufferable.  He 
instances  the  annoyance  —  than  which  none  can  be 
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slighter  —  of  haviM  a  drojj  of  cold  water  fall  on 
your  bare  head.  But  continue  the  drop  into  the 
stage  of  continual  droppings,  by  the  space  of  an 
hour,  of  a  day,  and  the  process  becomes  one  of  re¬ 
fined  torture. 

Mr.  Thackerav  is  earnest  and  eloquent  whenever 
he  touches  on  tlie  subject  of  small  tyrannies,  and 
long  indifference,  which  he  contends  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  women  in  our  society  bear,  and  pine 
and  die  of,  and  which  he  declares  to  be  more  dreadful 
to  bear  than  any  tortures  that  men  are  pleased  to  cry 
At !  At !  about.  To  men  he  assigns  the  great  strokes 
of  misfortune,  as  they  are  called ;  to  women,  the 
small  miseries.  And  for  his  part,  he  avows  that,  so 
bad  are  the  little  ills,  so  infinitely  fiercer  and  bitter¬ 
er  than  are  the  great,  that  he  would  not  change  his 
condition,  —  no,  not  to  be  Helen,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Coutts,  or  the  luckiest  she  in  history. 

Women,  too,  are  more  especially  liable  to  the 
restraints,  and  exactions,  and  pains,  and  penalties 
of  conventional  law ;  and  of  these  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  has  said,  that  the  sum  total  would  probably 
e.xceed  that  of  all  others.  For  he  holds,  that,  could 
we  add  up  the  trouble,  the  cost,  the  jealousies,  ve.x- 
ations,  misunderstandings,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the 
loss  of  pleasure  which  these  conventionalities  entail, 
and  could  clearly  realize  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
all  daily  hampered  by  them,  daily  enslaved  by  them, 
we  should,  perhaps,  comd  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
tyranny  of  Mrs.  Grundy  is  worse  than  any  other 
tyranny  we  suffer  from. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  subject  is  contained  in 
Byron’s  assertion,  that 

“  Oar  least  of  sorrows  arc  such  as  we  weep  ; 

T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  <)U  drop  which  wears 

The  soul  out  (like  the  stoue)  with  petty  cares.” 

It  has  been  well  said  that  in  matters  of  wit  forty 
sixpences  are  not  etjual  to  a  sovereign.  It  is  a 
paradox  which  we  can  all  understand.  And  the 
counter-paradox  is  not  less  worthy  of  acceptance,  — 
that,  as  regards  the  troubles  of  life,  forty  sixpences 
are  far  more  than  a  sovereign. 


CRUELTY  IX  WAR. 

Some  curious  speculations  are  suggested,  and  a 
train  of  thought  which  it  may  not  be  altogether  un¬ 
profitable  to  pursue,  by  the  announcement  that 
France  and  Russia  have  entered  into  a  compact  not 
to  make  use  of  “  explosive  missiles  ”  in  war.  At 
the  outset  it  is  important  to  understand  'distinctly 
what  is  meant  by  “  explosive  missiles,”  —  whether 
the  term  is  intended  to  include  shells  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  If  so,  and  if  the  compact  were  to  be  literally 
and  faithfully  observed,  we  should  have  in  truth  a 
mighty  revolution  in  the  warlike  art.  One  of  the 
most  potent  agents  in  modern  warfare  is  the  shell. 
It  is  this  projectile  that  has  given  rise  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  armor-plated  ships  of  war,  or  which,  at  any 
rate,  first  led  to  their  introduction.  It  is  by  means 
of  shell  that  magazines  are  blown  up  and  towns  fired, 
and  the  graver  incidents  of  war  traced  out.  AV’heth- 
er  acting  in  motion  as  missiles,  like  the  shrapnel,  or 
on  occasion  the  common  shell ;  whether  acting,  so 
to  speak,  in  repose,  as  mines,  like  the  shells  pro¬ 
jected  from  mortars  or  for  this  specific  purpose  from 
guns;  whether  breaching  parapets,  or  scattering 
death  and  destruction  between  the  decks  of  con¬ 
tending  vessels,  or  adding  the  horrors  of  darkness 
by  their  smoke,  and  of.  fire  hy  their  incendiary 
properties,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  contest,  — 


the  shell  is  admittedly  more  formidable  than  any 
other  single  instrument  of  warfare  employed  by 
civilized  man.  For  an  arrangement  to  be  come  to 
by  which  two  great  military  nations  solemnly  ab¬ 
jured  its  use  would  be,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no  little 
significance.  But  the  Russian  official  circular  of  the 
21st  of  May,  which  has  just  been  published,  dispels 
all  doubts  upon  this  subject  which  the  anticipator)- 
telegram  may  have  suggested.  The  only  explosive 
missiles  which  it  is  proposed  not  to  use  are  shell 
bullets  for  rifles,  designed  specially  with  reference 
to  their  use  against  the  personnel  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
not  even  proposed  to  restrict  the  use  of  rifle  shells 
intended  to  blow  up  timbers  and  the  like,  although 
it  is  admitted  that  some  diflieulties  may  arise  in 
practice  in  proving  that  the  shells  “  were  only  used 
to  explode  ammunition  wagons,  and  not  against  the 
men.”  . 

Passing  by  this  difficulty,  we  reach  others,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  not  much  more  easy  to  surmount 
h  or  example,  what  constitutes  a  shell  bullet  ‘Z  As 
we  once  before  pointed  out,  if  only  hollow  (like  our 
own  bullet  for  the  Snider  rifle),  and  not  charged  at 
all,  it  will  produce  eft'ects  upon  its  victims,  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  those  produced  by  what  are  known 
as  shell  bullets.  In  fact,  a  hollow  bullet  of  any  sort, 
whether  charged  or  not,  is  to  all  intents  and  pu^ 
poses  a  shell,  as  every  one  who  has  used  the  Met- 
ford  bullet  against  large  game  will  readily  testify; 
and  the  considerations  of  humanity  which  recom¬ 
mend  the  disuse  of  the  one  ought,  for  consistency’s 
sake,  to  extend  to  the  disuse  of  the  other.  Then, 
if  Russia  and  France  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  these  projectiles  against  one  another,  what 
course  will  they  adopt  when  they  have  to  fight 
other  nations,  supposing  other  nations  do  not  choose 
to  fall  in  with  the  arrangements  ?  In  the  event  of 
another  Crimean  war,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
shell  bullets  are  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
solid  bullets,  or  more  accurate,  which  is  very  possi¬ 
ble,  or  more  far-reaching  or  useful  as  a  rough-and- 
ready  means  of  determining  the  range,  how  would 
Russia  satisfy  the  engagement  ?  would  she  have  one 
sort  of  ammunition  for  use  against  Frenchmen,  and 
another  sort  for  use  against  Englishmen?  The 
same  consideration,  miitatis  mutaiulL'i,  will  apply  to 
war  generally.  Some  nations  may  accept  the  con¬ 
dition,  others  may  reject  it.  And  if  this  principle 
be  carried  out  of  international  compacts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  missiles  to  bo  employed,  we  shall  have 
a  very  curious  state  of  things,  and  one  which  will 
considerably  confuse  and  increase  the  laboi-s  of 
musketry  instructors.  AVe  shall  have  our  French 
bullet,  our  Spanish  bullet,  and  our  German  bullet, 
and  so  on.  And  if  one  nation  should  treacherously 
abandon  its  compact  in  a  moment  of  pressure,  what 
a  treachery  it  would  be !  For  French  battalions  in 
a  Rufti'an  campaign  to  be  suddenly  opened  upon  by 
shell  bullets  at  a  critical  moment,  if  we  dare  ven¬ 
ture  the  supposition,  would  be  a  piece  of  treachery 
without  parallel  and  without  redress.  But  on  the 
principle  that  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war, 
and  that  war  severs  most  compacts,  if,  indeed,  it 
does  not  directly  pi-oceed  from  their  violation,  we 
do  not  see  how  such  a  possibility  is  to  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  against,  —  or  how,  at  any  rate,  rules  of 
this  soft  are  to  be  enforced. 

At  this  point  we  very  nearly  touch  the  reduclio 
ad  absurdum  argument,  but  without  pursuing  it  to 
these  consequences  we  turn  to  a  larger  and  more 
interesting  side  of  it.  AV’hat  is  the  meaning  of  it 
all?  AVe  are  told  that  shell  bullets  are  horribly 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

“  Chikkex  Hazard,”  a  burlesque  of  Reade’s 
“  Foul  Play,”  is  having  a  decided  run  at  one  of  the 
London  minor  theatres. 

Evkrt  Englishman  in  Paris  makes  it  a  point  to 
go  to  the  Vaudeville  ■whenever  “  No  Thoroughfare  ” 
(^L’Abtme)  is  played. 

Six  ladies  have  contributed  £50  each  towards 
ilr.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  election  expenses  a.s  candi¬ 
date  for  Westminster.  Mr.  Mill  is  still  a  widower. 

A  TRAxsLATiox  of  “  Dantc  ”  has  just  appeared 
in  Dresden,  under  the  signature  of  “  Philaletho  ” ; 
but  the  real  author  of  the  work  is  King  John  of 
Saxony. 

.  Ax  interesting  composition  by  the  veteran  Mos- 
cheles,  in  the  shape  of  a  symphonic  sonata  for  two 
pianos  (eight  hands),  was  brought  forward  at  tlie 
liist  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Leipsic 
Conservatorio.  Herr  Moecheles  has  attained  hLs 
seventy-fifth  year. 

“  Since  the  announcement  of  Ixird  Lytton’s  first 
play,”  sap  the  Examiner,  “  we  do  not  recollect  so 
ranch  literary  curiosity  being  felt  as  to  the  success 
of  a  well-known  writer  in  a  new  walk  of  art,  as  that 
which  lately"  stood  on  tiptoe  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
‘  The  Spanish  Gypsy.’  ” 

Among  the  Assjorian  tablets  at  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  have  been  discovered  records  of  earthi^uakes. 
These  are  not  sup{M>sed  to  have  been  recorded  fur 
any  scientific  purposes,  but  as  annals  of  omen  and 
augury,  each  earthquake  ivcited  being  accompanied 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  events  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  consequence. 

Mdme.  Schneider,  according  to  one  of  the  lAin- 
don  papers,  was  present,  recently,  at  a  performance 
of  an  English  version  of  “  La  Grande  Duehessc,” 
and  was  “  greatly  amused  ”  with  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  Mdrae.  Schneider  herself  is  now  showing 
the  English  public  that  they  do  those  things  better 
in  Paris. 

The  Oxford  correspondent  of  the  Observer,  writ¬ 
ing  apologetically  of  the  interruption  ofl'ered  by  the 
undergraduates  of  that  University  to  the  ilehvery 
of  the  Latin  oration,  the  Latin  prize  poem,  and  the 
Latin  essay,  urges,  with  unconscious  sarcasm,  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
students  were  called  upon  to  listen  to  exercises  de¬ 
livered  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand. 

Rossini’s  humor,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  rises 
into  the  higher  region  of  wit,  is  famous  throughout 
Europe.  There  is  a  story  going  about  now  of  some 
small  pisniste  who  recently  played  to  the  great 
maestro  a  funeral  march  on  the  death  of  Meyerbeer. 
When  he  had  concluded,  Rossini  exclaimed,  “  Very 
ood,  very  goo<l  indeed ;  only  it  would  jierhaps  have 
een  better  if  it  had  been  you  that  were  dead,  and 
if  Meyerbeer  bad  composed  the  march.” 


ingeniously  managed,  the  arrangements  being  due 
to  Mr.  Robert  Houdiu,  the  conjurer.  The  piece  is 
altogether  a  success. 

A  French  chemist  tells  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
that  he  believes  he  has  discovered  a  philosopher’s 
stone  in  a  veritable  means  of  fabricating  real  dia¬ 
monds.  His  process  consists  in  vaporizing  molten 
iron,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  jiecnliar  manner, 
when,  as  he.  says,  the  diamond  ought  to  he  one  of  the 
products  of  the  condensation.  Granted  that  it 
ought  to  be,  the  question  is,  will  it  be  ?  'fhe 
■alimcmist  does  not  state  whether  he  has  actually 
made  a  jewel :  but  Jl.  Dumas,  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy,  says  that  the  e.xperiment  is  worth  trying. 

The  Government  has  an  easy  time  of  it  at  Cairo. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Egyptian  Parliament,  the  President,  having  assem¬ 
bled  the  Sheiks  who  compose  the  Chamber,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  instruct  them  in  constitutional  usages, 
and  informed  them  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
members  who  supported  the  Government  measures 
to  sit  on  his  right,  and  those  who  opposed  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  sit  on  his  left.  The  Sheiks  were  horri¬ 
fied  at  the  veiy  idea.  “  What,  oppose  the  Govern¬ 
ment  !  ”  e.xclaimed  they,  “  La,  la,  il  alia,”  and 
jumping  up  they  all  rushed  to  occupy  the  ministi'rial 
seats  on  the  I’resident’s  right  hand,  leaving  the  op¬ 
position  benches  empty. 

The  Lyons  Medical  Gazette  asserts  that  clarets 
called  pure  frequently  contain  alum  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  a  doctor,  writing  to  the  same  journal, 
states  that,  after  unsuccessfully  treating  a  whole 
family  for  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  analyze  their  wine,  when  he  found  alum  to  the 
extent  of  two  drachms  per  bottle  in  it.  When  the 
wine  was  changed,  the  gastralgia  ceased-  It  seems 
hardly  probable  that  alum  alone  would  be  introduced 
in  such  proportion  into  simple  pp-ape-juice ;  and  one 
is  led  to  infer  that  the  liquid  was  altogether  a  con¬ 
coction,  of  which  the  mineral  salt  was  a  prominent 
ingredient.  If  the  French  wines  supplied  to  natives 
are  thus  sophisticated,  what  are  we  to  expect  of  the 
pure  and  wholesome  drinks  that  flow  into  our  own 
market  ? 

The  Courrier  Fnin^ais,  a  French  journal,  having 
recently  stated  that  England  was  the  first  to  eman¬ 
cipate  the  negro,  and  would  bo  tho  first  to  emanci¬ 
pate  women,  the  Nord  takes  it  to  task  for  this  asser¬ 
tion,  and  declares  that  tho  latter  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  Russia.  In  that  country,  itsays, 
the  emancipation,  exists,  and  always  has  existed, — 
husband  and  wife  being  two  persons  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  each  otlier  in  the  eves  of  the  civil  law.  The 
husband  not  only  cannot  dispose  of  the  property  of 
his  wife,  but  she  herself  may  dispose  of  it  without 
consulting  him  in  any  way.  I’oUtically,  too,  there  is 
complete  e(|uality  between  the  two;  and,  if  the  wife 
possesses  the  necessary  property  qualification,  she 
can  vote  for  the  election  of  members  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  general  councils  newly  instituted,  her  sex  being 
no  Ostade  to  the  exercise  of  the  right. 


A  UKMARKABi.K  drama,  by  MM.  Jules  Adcnis,  O. 
Gastineau,  and  Robert  Houdin,  now  holds  possession 
of  the  Ambigu  Comique  at  Paris.  It  is  called  “  La 
Czarine,”  and  is  in  five  acts  and  eight  tableaux. 
The  subject  is  Catherine  the  Second.  Kampeleo, 
the  inventor  of  the  automaton  chess-player,  is 
an  impoitant  character,  and  the  chess-player  itself 
has  an  important  role  in  the  piece.  It  is  very 


It  appears  that  Paris  is  the  best  market  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  leeches,  and  that  an  extensive  business  is 
transacted  in  this  commodity.  Italy  principally 
supplied  the  article,  but  tlic  mouth  of  the  Danube 
is  now  the  best  fishing-ground,  and  from  Trieste 
no  less  than  £120,000  in  value  of  leeches  are 
annually  sent  up  to  Paris.  But  the  leech  most  in 
fashion  just  now  is  a  native  of  Australia ;  he  b  said 
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'  to  be  endowed  with  livelier  qualities,  and  does  his 
'  work  in  a  shorter  period  than  any  of  his  European 
brethren.  The  Egyptian  leech  is,  however,  a  seri- 
'  ous  competitor,  fbr  so  great  are  bis  powers  of  ab- 
i  sorption  that  the  Viceroy  has  granted  a  monopoly  of 
j  the  three  million  bloodstickers  which  are  annually 
i  to  be  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  after  the  peri- 
i  odical  inundation  of  that  river,  to  a  French  dealer. 

On  arriving  in  the  Parisian  capital,  the  leeches  not 
'  required  for  active  duty  are  sent  to  Gentilly,  where 
they  are  lodged  in  reservoirs  comfortably  furnished 
witb  the  greasy  mud  in  which  they  specially  delight, 
and  filled  with  greenish  water. 

Judging  from  this  complaint  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  all  the  people  who  make  nuisances  of  thein- 
;  selves,  at  concerts  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ments,  do  not  reside  in  the  United  States.  “  We 
I  may  not  be  a  musical  nation,  but  that  is  nosufiicient 
excuse  for  our  walking  about  in  creaking  boots 
dunng  the  performance  of  the  ‘Messiah,’  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Jv  is  hard,  perhaps,  in  the  artistic 
i  interest  of  the  many,  to  curtail  the  conversational 
propensities  of  the  few ;  but  the  few  who  will  talk 
have  a  couple  of  rows  among  the  audience  at  their 
j  mercy.  During  the  entr'acte  ladies  must  have  ices, 

I  and  prefer  that  refreshment  being  brought  to  them 
to  moving  from  their  seats  in  quest  of  it.  Now  as  a 
waiter,  much  a»  is  expected  of  him  in  the  way  of 

I I  general  knowledge  and  rapidity  of  motion,  cannot, 

,  os  he  himself  reasonably  puts  it,  ‘  be  everywhere  at 

I  once,’  it  follows  that  if  he  attends  the  serving  of 
I  tables  during  the  entr’acte  he  must  wait  upon  his 
;  seated  customers  during  the  performance.  If  he 
I  does  not  then  bring  the  ice  he  removes  it,  and  takes 
I  the  money,  and  a  waiter  with  an  obligato  of  one 
,  spuun,  a  gla:?,  a  sliilling,  and  a  small  earthen-ware 
,  plate,  can  materially  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
,  at  a  certain  distance  of  one  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  s 
■  recitatives,  or  even  go  far  to  neutralize  the  efiTeet  of 
I  the  ‘  Hallelujah  Chorus  ’  itself  on  those  in  his  imme- 
i  diate  neighborhood.  Talking  is  the  rule  at  the 
j  opera,  silence  the  exception,  and,  nuisance  as  it  is 
there,  it  is  doubled  at  an  oi-atorio.  If  ever  the  time 
‘  to  be  silent  ’  was  clearly  marked  off  from  the  ‘  time 
to  speak,’  surely  it  would  be  during  the  performance 
of  such  works  as  Handel’s  ‘Messiah  ’  and  his  ‘Israel 
in  Egypt.’  ” 

We  find  this  pleasant  description  of  Vlllencuve 
!  in  the  Morning  Star’s  Paris  letter :  “  A  rare  treat 
i.s  a  day  at  Villeneuve,  not  inaptly  entitled  the 
,  Trianon  of  Empress  Eugenie.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
convey  to  yon  an  idea  of  the  loveliness  of  the  sylvan 
scenery  through  which  you  pass  from  the  moment  of 
quitting  the  P.alace  of  St.  Cloud  till  yoii  reach  that 
charming  plaimunce.  Perhaps  the  highest  praise  I 
,  can  bestow,  and  pwaise  certainly  not  exaggerated,  is 
I  that  it  recalls  the  magnificent  parks  whicii  surround 
the  ancient  feudal  homes  of  our  great  families  ;  such 
trees  are  here  as  you  see  in  the  parks  at  Clumber,  at 
Alton  Towers,  at  Longleat,  &c.  The  palace  gar- 
;  den.s,  as  yon  arc  aware,  are  stiff  ami  formal,  mere 
liower-beds,  stared  at  by  white  marble  Hebes  and 
Vcnuscs  J  .and  groups  of  orange-trees  in  huge  paint- 
i  ed  tubs.  From  the  gardens  you  emerge  Into  shady 
;  glades,  along  avenues  of  shorn  grass,  beneath  the 
I  wide-spreading  beech  and  oak ;  to  the  right  and  left, 
well-grown  underwood,  plentifully  stocked  with 
!  game.  Deer  start  from  their  mossy  couch,  and  gaze 
at  you  stupidly,  pheasants  quietly  walk  out  on  the 
sward,  aftd  scarcely  take  the  trouble  of  getting  out 
of  the  way  of  ytwr  hone’s  hoofs,  so  thoronghly  at 


home  are  these  denizens  of  the  woods.  You  feel  an 
intruder  on  their  realm,  and  when  yon  think  of 
your  own  home,  an  entresol,  perhaps,  in  a  noisy 
thoroughfare,  deafened  by  the  ceaseless  rolling  of 
carriages,  rumbling  of  omnibuses,  or  rattling  of 
carts,  you  envy  these  lords  of  the  forest  their  silent 
retreats,  “  smelling  of  honey-dews,  balsams,  and 
dropping  gums,”  undisturbed  by  sounds  less  tuneful 
than  the  song  of  the  lark  or  ^e  coo  of  the  wood- 
pigeon.  ’T  is  true  they  have  the  chance  of  one  day 
hearing  the  whizz  of  round  shot  in  unpleasant  pro¬ 
pinquity,  but  after  .all  it  is  a  prelude  to  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  (juitting  life  than  by  a  sunstroke 
or  a  fever. 

“  The  drive  lasts  but  half  an  hour ;  you  would  wish 
it  prolonged  for  hours.  The  House  of  Villeneuve, 
a  guide-book  infonns  me,  belonged  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme.  I  myself  remember  that  it  was  a 
favorite  shooting-lodge  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It 
has  been  fitted  up  by  the  Empress  with  the  utmost 
simplicity.  The  rez-de-chaussee  consists  of  salons 
furnished  with  tapestry,  and  of  a  billiard-room.  In 
one  corner  of  the  latter  apartment  is  a  curious 
wocKlen  excrescence  in  the  form  of  an  eagle’s  head, 
which  fell  at  the  Emperor’s  feet  as  he  once  stood  fbr 
shelter  beneath  a  tree  in  the  park.  The  similitude 
to  the  Imperial  bird  is  not  very  exact ;  still,  without 
putting  on  Court  spectacles,  I  really  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  this  wood-grown  curiosity  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  resemble  the  form  of  an  eagle’s  head. 
The  picture  of  the  Emperor’s  favorite  black  ch.arger 
with  a  white  nose  is  hung  in  this  room,  and  I  re¬ 
marked  several  splendid  lion-skins,  with  the  head 
and  claws,  lying  on  the  parquet.  The  rooms  of  the 
upper  story  are  entirely  furnished  with  dark  chintz 
of  an  ordinary  pattern.  In  the  Empress’s  bedroom 
are  prints  of  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  of 
Count  d’Orsay.  This  room  opens  on  her  boudoir, 
in  which  is  a  secretary  of  citron  wood,  incrusted 
with  taldets  of  Sevres  china,  once  the  property  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  This  delicious  little 
apartment  leails  into  the  Emperor’s  bedroom. 

“  Opjiosite  his  bed  is  hung  a  crayon  drawing  of 
Mdlle.  lie  Montijo,  and  one  is  surprised  to  remark 
how  slight  is  the  alteration  time  has  made  in  the 
delicate  chiselling  of  the  features  \  the  only  notice¬ 
able  change  Is  that  the  bust  Is  now  much  fuller,  and 
this  is  an  evident  improvement.  Two  allegorical 
pictures  are  here,  of  which  the  subject  of  one  —  a 
winged  being  sucking  her  chUd’s  blood would 
suffice  to  give  any  amount  of  cauchernars  to  the  least 
impressionable  of  mortals.  Pleasure-grounds,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  there  are  none. 
Beneath  the  windows  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of 
sweet-scented  pink  geraniums,  from  which  a  delicious 
perfume  pervades  the  drawing-rooms.  Beyond  are 
mas.ses  of  scarlet  verben.os,  set,  as  it  were,  in  a  frame 
of  gold-tinted  calceolarias ;  bat  opposite  the  billiard- 
room  windows  is  a  group  composed  of  three  gigantic 
Wellingfonias,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  that 
new  importation  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see,  and  far 
exceetling  in  height  that  to  be  seen  in  the  reserved 
garden  oi  Trianon.  Unfortunately,  these  trees  have 
been  planted  too  close  to  each  other,  and  (me  will 
ultimately  have  to  be  sacrificed.  The  Emprees’s 
dairy  is  fitted  up  with  white  marble,  and  lighted  by 
a  stained-glass  window.  The  gtxxl  lady  who  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  milk  department  assures  you  that  the 
cows’  milk  at  Villeneuve  is  pure  cream,  and  oflTers 
her  visitors  a  specimen  thereof  in  cups  of  delicate 
white  Sbvres,  marked  in  gold  with  ner  Majesty’s 
cypher.” 
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A  DEAD  LETTER. 

“  A  c<eur  bleui — I’ombre  et  le  silence.”  — H.  de  Bauic. 


I  DREW  it  from  its  china  tomb ;  — 

•■It  came  out  feebly  scented 
With  some  thin  ghost  of  pa.st  perfume 
That  dust  and  days  had  lent  it 

An  old,  stained  letter,  —  folded  still ! 

To  read  with  due  composure 
I  sought  the  sun-lit  window-sill 
Above  the  gray  enclosure. 

That,  glimmering  in  the  sultry  haze. 
Faint-flowered,  dimly  shaded, 

Slumbered,  like  Groldsmith’s  Madam  Blaize, 
Bedizened  and  brocaded. 

A  queer  old  place !  You ’d  surely  say 
Some  tea-board  garden-maker 
Had  planned  it  in  Dutch  William’s  day 
To  please  some  florist  Quaker, 

So  trim  it  was.  The  yew-tree  still. 

With  pious  care  perverted. 

Grew  in  the  same  grim  shapes ;  and  still 
The  lipless  dolphin  spirted ; 

Still,  in  his  wonted  state  abode 
The  broken-nosed  Apollo ; 

And  still  the  cypress-arbor  showed 
The  same  umbrageous  hollow. 

Only,  —  as  fresh  young  Beauty  gleams 
From  coflee-colored  laces,  — 

So  peeped  from  its  old-fashioned  dreams 
The  fresher  modern  traces ; 

For  idle  mallet,  hoop,  and  ball 
Upon  the  lawn  were  lying  ; 

A  magazine,  a  tumbled  shawl. 

Round  which  the  swifts  were  flying ; 

And  tossed  beside  the  Guelder  rose 
A  heap  of  rainbow  knitting, 

Wbere,  blinking  in  her  pleased  repose, 

A  Persian  cat  was  sitting. 

“  A  place  to  love  in,  —  live,  —  for  aye. 

It'  we,  too,  like  Tithonus, 

Could  find  some  god  to  stretch  the  gray. 

Scant  life  the  Fates  have  thrown  us; 

“  But  now  by  steam  we  run  the  race 
With  buttoned  heart  and  pocket ; 

Our  Love ’s  a  gilded,  surplus  grace,  — 

Just  like  an  empty  locket. 

“  ‘  The  time  is  out  of  joint.’  Who  will 
May  strive  to  make  it  better ; 

For  ma  this  warm  old  window-sill 
And  this  old  dusty  letter.” 

II. 

“  Dear  John  (the  letter  ran),  it  can’t,  can’t  be. 

For  Father’s  gone  to  Charley  Fair  with  Sam, 
And  Mother ’s  storing  Apples,  —  Prue  and  Me 
Up  to  our  Elbows  making  Damson  Jam  ; 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a  Week  is  gone,  — 

‘  ’T  is  a  long  Lane  that  has  no  Turning,’  John  ! 

“  Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you  ’ll  wait 
Behind  the  White-Thorn,  by  the  broken  Stile,  — 
We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  at  the  Gate,  — 
All  to  ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  !Mile ; 


Dear  Prue  Kon’t  look,  and  Father  he  ’ll  go  on,  i 
And  Sam’s  two  Eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John  !  \ 

“  John,  she ’s  so  smart,  —  with  every  Ribbon  new. 
Flame-colored  Sacque,  and  Crimson  Padesoy ;  ‘ 

As  proud  as  jiroud ;  and  has  the  Vapors,  too. 

Just  like  a  Lady ;  —  calls  poor  Sam  a  boy,  i 

And  vows  no  Sweet-IIcart ’s  worth  the  Thinking-on 
Till  he ’s  past  Thirty,  —  I  know  better,  John ! 

“  Jly  dear,  I  don’t  think  that  I  thought  of  much 
^Before  we  knew  each  other,  I  and  you  ; 

And  now,  why,  .John,  your  least,  least  Finger-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a  Summer  through. 

See,  for  I  send  you  Something  !  There,  ’t  is  gone !  ; 
Look  in  this  Corner,  —  mind  you  find  it,  John  T” 

III. 

This  was  the  matter  of  the  note, . — 

A  long-forgot  deposit. 

Dropped  in  a  Chelsea  Dragon’s  throat. 

Deep  in  a  fragrant  closet,- 

Piled  with  a  modish  Dresden  world,  — 

Beaux,  beauties,  prayers,  and  poses. 

Bronzes  with  squat  legs  undercurlcd. 

And  great  jars  filled  with  roses. 

Ah.  heart  that  wrote !  Ah,  lips  that  kissed  ! 

You  had  no  thought  or  presage 
Into  what  keeping  you  dismissed 
Your  simple  old-world  message ! 

A  reverent  one.  Tliough  we  to-day 
Distnxst  beliefs  and  powers. 

The  artless,  ageless  things  you  say 
Are  fresh  as  God’s  own  flowers, 

St.arring  some  pure  primeval  spring. 

Ere  Gold  had  grown  despotic, — 

Ere  Life  was  yet  a  selfish  thing. 

Or  Love  a  mere  exotic. 

I  need  not  search  too  much  to  find 
Whose  lot  it  was  to  send  it, 

That  feel  upon  me  yet  the  kind. 

Soft  hand  of  her  who  penned  it ; 

And  see,  through  two-score  years  of  smoke. 

In  prim,  bygone  apparel. 

Shine  from  yon  time-black  Norway  o.ik 
The  face  of  Patience  Caryl,  — 

The  p.ale,  smooth  forehead,  silver-tressed ;  . 

The  gray  gown,  quaintly  flowered  ; 

The  spotless,  stately  coif,  whose  crest 
Like  Hector’s  horse-plume  towered  ; 

And  still  that  sweet  half-solemn  look 
Where  some  past  thought  was  clinging. 

As  when  one  shuts  a  serious  book 
To  hear  the  thrushes  singing. 

I  kneel  to  you  !  Of  those  you  were. 

Whose  kind  old  hearts  grow  mellow,  — 
Whose  fair  old  faces  grow  more  fair 
As  Point  and  Flanders  yellow ; 

Whom  some  old  store  of  garnered  grief. 

Their  placid  temples  shading. 

Crowns  like  a  wreath  of  autumn  leaf 
With  tender  tints  of  fading. 

Peace  to  your  soul !  You  died  unwed 
Despite  this  loving  letter. 

And  what  of  John  ?  Of  John  be  said 
The  less,  I  think,  the  better. 
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